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STATEMENT OF EDITORIAL POLICY 


To see world politics in any kind of focus, it is not 
enough to follow elections, institutional or consti- 
tutional changes, battles, cabinet upsets, and palace 
revolutions. These are only the box scores. They 

tell you who won or lost something, but they don't tell 
you what or why. To know this, one must cover the 
spectrum of military, scientific, and economic poten- 
tial or capability, and the attitudes, taboos, and 
values of peoples and their leaders. 


Everybody in international relations knows that no 
individual can cover all this. No one can possibly 
find time for it. 


BACKGROUND On World Politics does it for you. A na- 

onwide team of 16 specialists covers some 300 learned 
and technical publications in military developments, 
economics, the sciences, geography, sociology, manage- 
ment and technology, public administration, international 
administration, psychology, history, public opinion and 
communications, diplomacy, law, and development of 
underdeveloped economies. 


If you teach, write, or think about world politics 
and international accord or discord, BACKGROUND On 
World Politics is the small end of the funnel. 


BACKGROUND On World Politics does not review books. 

cept for notes on theory, it does not cover conven- 
tional political science journals. (Presumably most 
of its audience reads these, and for those who do not 
there are INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS.) 
It does not cover magazines of national mass reader- 
ship. It does not carry original articles. Its job 
is not to add to the river of print but to channel off 
and regularize the flow of fresh data and ideas which 
pertain to world politics but which are scattered 
through publications not primarily devoted to world 
politics. 


Its interests are not antiquarian. Its focus is upon 
the projectable recent past and present, and the future. 


It is not-a bibliography but a digest. 
The Editor 
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PART ONE: THE UNITED STATES 
I, MILITARY POLICIES AND CAPABILITIES 


SURFACE FORCES INEFFECTIVE 


Our survival depends on (1) a striking force capable of 
destroying Red military capabilities; (2) an effective 
war deterrent; (c) an adequate continental defense of 
antimissiles and fighter-interceptors. 


"Our conventional surface forces--the mass army and the 
surface fleet--must be largely displaced. Neither of 
these two forces, nor the two combined, can be decisive 
against the Reds. Our major striking power has passed 
from surface forces to air, space, and submarine nuclear 
weapon systems." 


"The President would be justified in cutting deep into 
the surface force budgets. This combined budget is over 
$20 billion. A 50% cut would be militarily safe." 
(Brig. Gen. Bonner Fellers, U.S. Army (Ret.), "Where We 
Stand," AIR FORCE, March, 1949) 


MARINES REORGANIZE COMBAT \WNITS 


The Marine regiment has been reorganized so that it and 
its subordinate elements are completely air-transportable. 
The 4.2 mortars and tanks have been eliminated from the 
infantry regiments. During operations, supporting ele- 
ments will be attached as needed. 


The Marine infantry battalion has had a 4th rifle com- 
pany added. The heavy weapons company has been elimin- 
ated & the 106 mm. recoilless rifles and 81 mm. mortar 
included in the’ Battalion Headquarters & Service Company. 


The rifle company has three rifle platoons & a weapons 
platoon. The 60 mm. mortar hes been eliminated from the 
company. The weapons platoon has machine guns and 3.5 
inch rockets. 


The new artillery regiment has 92 tubes as compared to 
72 tubes in the old artillery regiment. Instead of 105 
howitzers the 3 closer support battalions will have 24 
new type (105 mm. or 120 mm.) heavy mortars. The 18 

155 mm. howitzers in the intermediate support battalion 
has been replaced by 8 gun batteries equipped with 105mm. 
howitzers. 

(Col. Theodore C. Mataxis, "The Marines’ New Look," 
MILITARY REVIEW, Feb., 1959) 
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QUALITY OF AIRMEN LIFTED 


It never has been harder to get into the USAF or to 
stay in it. More than 72% of the airmen have completed 
high school as opposed to 44% ten years ago. More than 
14% have some college training as opposed to 6% in 1948 
Among officers, the percentage of the high school grad- 
uates has gone up from 95.6 to 99.4% Those with some 


college training from 62.2 to 87% and college graduates 
from 24.6 to 47.3%.- 


From 1951 to 1957 only 5 officers were demoted. Since 
October, 1957, some 650 have been singled out for pos- 
sible demotion. 


The cost of putting a new pilot through 14 months of 
flying school is $125,000. He is not a proficient mem- 
ber of his combat wirg until he has been in uniform 3 
years. 


Some 375,000 airmen enlisted during 1955, 1956 and 1957. 
About 94,000 will not be eligible for reenlistment; 
58,000 ef these because they have no aptitude for 
training. 


The enlistment rate for those eligible to reenlist 
jumped from 48 to 55 per cent. Much of this is 
credited to the military pay bill and improved outlook 
for career airmen. 

(Charles Witze, "Quality Control for the Men as Well 
as the Machines," AIR FORCE, March, 1959) 


NAVY EMPHASIZES BASIC RESEARCH 


In the Navy Research and Development budget, 40% is de- 
voted to systems leading to finished items such as the 
Polaris missile, 60% to research referred to as "basic, 
applied, supporting, & state-of-the-art work." 

(Claude Witze, "Too Tough to Tackle," AIR FORCE, Feb.1959) 


THE NEW MARINE DIVISION 


The new Marine division gives us a basis for evaluating 
the role of nuclear weapons in limited war. It is 
highly mobile--armed with a least four kinds of heli- 
copter transportable missiles and backed by supersonic 
Marine fighter aircraft carrying other missiles. 


It incorporates the Marine Corps dispersed unit con- 
cept. To such a division, nuclear war need not be as 
destructive as traditional war. 


Conversely, the nucleus of Soviet tactical doctrine is 

“massed manpower. But the value of this manpower is 
limited by the destructive capabilities of nuclear 
weapons. If we utilize nuclear weapons, there is a 


limit to the number of troops that can be profitably 
employed against us. 

(Lt. Ronald H. Greathouse, "Profile of a Dilemma," 
MARINE CORPS GAZETTE, Jan. 1959) 


PORTABLE ATOMIC POWER PLANTS FOR ARMY 


The Army is concentrating on developing small, portable, 
low-power reactors to supply electric power needed for 
modern war in remote areas, especially the Arctic. Two 
such reactors are now operational. One is likely to be 
the answer for providing sizable quantities of power to 
remote areas without the logistic problem of fuel supply. 


Moveable plants now exist. The near future will see the 
development of trailer-mounted power units, the ultimate 
objective of the program. 

(NUCLEONICS, Feb. 1959, Vol. 17, No. 2, p. 46, "The Army 
Reactor Program." 


ADMIN. OVERHAUL PROPOSED FOR RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 


In November, 1957, Gen. White, Chief of Staff, USAF, 
asked for a searching review of the AF research and 
development program. A committee headed by H. Guyford 
Stever of M.I.T. reported in June, 1958, They recom- 
mended (1) reduction of excessive administrative con- 
trols & detailed technical direction, (2) reorientation 
of activities of government above the AF which interfere 
with effective Air Force R & D, (3) concentration by 

the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff, Development, 

on the important staff lines of research & development 
requirements, oolicies, resources, program integration & 
program evaluation, (4) reorganization of the Air R&D 
Command along the distinct functional lines of the R&D 
program, (5) substantial and immediate increases in the 
portions of the R & D budget used for research, state- 
of-the-art development and development of radically new 
weapons; (6) consolidation of all operating funds for 

R & D under Deputy Chief of Staff, Development, Air R&D 
Command control, (7)packaged resources for R & D agency, 
(8) more flexibility in budgetary and financial control, 
(9) longer term funding and more stability for explora- 
tory research programs, (10) greater incentive for con- 
tractor efficiency on R & D work, (11) upegrading of 
technical qualifications of R & D personnel; (12) ime 
provement in career management & rotation policies of 

R & D personnel; (13) more authority & responsibility 
for qualified civilian personnel in R & D work. 

("The Stever Report," AIR UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
Fall, 1958) 
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EFFECTIVE DETERRENCE 


The ability to destroy cities may contribute a deterrent 
to surprise attack against the US, but it does not deter 
aggression elsewhere in the world. Aggression has been 
deterred in Europe and other vital allied areas for the 
past ten years, primarily by "the counterforce aspect of 
the generalewar capability, backed up by the expressed 
willingness to use any and all forces to defend the free 
world if it should become necessary...Without a fully 
effective generalewar capability, the US cannot respond 
effectively to an act of limited aggression." 


Failure to maintain our present flexible counterforce 
capability in our strategic effort would lead to estab- 
lishing unlimited requirements for local defense opera- 
tions. This could lead to political, economic & military 
bankruptcy, and would almost inevitably spell defeat. 
(Col. Robert C. Richardson, III, "Unlimited Forces for 
Limited War?", AIR FORCE, MARCH, 1959) 


BUDGET CUTS ARMY STRENGTH 


"In terms of the 1960 budget the Army will at best stand 
still & in some highly important areas it will fall be- 
hind. In active army strength it will remain at the 


870,000 figure that is to be reached by the end of the 
fiscal year. Reserve component strength will decline, 
however: the Army National Guard by 40,000 & the Army 
Reserve by 30,000. The planned procurement of hardware-- 
weapons and equipment--will not keep pace with the role 
of obsolescence." 

(Editorial, "Uncalculated Risk", ARMY, Feb., 1959) 


DEFENSE BUDGET PARTICULARS 


The budget for Fiscal Year 1960 includes $7 billions for 
missile weapons systems & $830 millions for space 
projects. 


Of the $77 billions budget, national security gets $45.8 
billions with the Defense Department getting $40.9 
billions as compared to $40.8 billions in 1959. 


The three military services will share as follows: AF, 
$18.7 billions — slightly less than 1959); Army, 
$9.35 billions (up slightly from 1959); Navy, $11.37 
billions (down $400 millions from 1959); OSD, $1.4 
billions (up $170 millions from 1959). 

(Clarke Newton, "Budget Holds $7 Billion for Missiles", 
MISSILES AND ROCKETS, Jan. 26, 1959) 
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REORGANIZATION OF DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 


The most farereaching and significant result of the 
Defense Reorganization Act of 1958 "is the strengthen- 
ing of unified commands & placing them under the direct 
control of the Secretary of Defense." It has "made the 
chain of command clear & direct from the President to 
the Secretary of Defense to the unified commander. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, acting for the Secretary, have 
entered the operations arena & are no longer mere 
planners. The authority of the unified commanders has 
been strengthened. The authority of the military 
departments and chiefs of services has been weakened." 
No longer will any military chief of service exercise 
command. The word "supervision" was substituted in the 
statute for "command" because the Congress recognizes 
only one commandereinechief--the President. 


While attempting to retain the advantages of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the act provides for "strong central- 
ized strategic planning & control. Although it retains 
the Army, Navy & AF as separate military departments, 
the new organization by enhancing the power of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff & doubling the size of the Joint Staff, 
moves closer to the Armed Services General Staff so dee 
tested by Congress." It is a compromise between re- 


quests for greater centralized authority for military 
operations & the necessity for avoiding the drawbacks 
of complete centralized authority. 

(Col. Orville V. Gergren, "The New Looke-In Defense 
Organization", MARINE CORPS GAZETTE, Dec., 1958) 


DEFENSE BUDGET NEGLECTS BASIC RESEARCH 


The 1960 defense budget is the familiar mixture--not 
adequate to meet current & future defense requirements 
nor adequate to regain or maintain a margin of signifi- 
cant superiority in the technological race with the 
Soviet Union." 


A "bookkeeping trick" hides the fact that probably 

less than 10% of the total budget for research and 
development "is really being earmarked for basic research 
not tied to specific weapons systems development." The 
research and development effort has actually been losing 
ground despite an apparently increasing budget, because 
the real research funds have remained almost constant 

in the face of a tremendously increasing requirement. 
(Editorial, "The Familiar Mixture", AVIATION WEEK, 

Feb. 2, 1959.) 
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II. THE U. S. ECONOMY 
LARGEST OVERSEAS INVESTMENT: OIL 


American oil company investment in oil production abroad 
now amounts to almost $9 billion, far ahead of any other 
US industry. Much of the investment is by smaller com- 
panies, who, lacking marketing facilities, must import 
into the U.S. Sixty per cent of the total investment is 
in Venezuela and Canada. 

(Dillard Spriggs, "Oil Now Largest U.S.A. Investment 
Abroad," WORLD PETROLEUM, v.29, No.13, Dec. 1958, pp-64-65) 


U. S. ECONOMIC OUTLOOK UNCERTAIN 


"There is no such certainty about the outcome of ecoe- 
nomic recovery as the unanimity of opinion of the fave 
orable side would seem to imply." 


Statistical methodology does not warrant projecting a 
short upward movement and calling it a trend. To be 
optimistic on the basis of a belief in "the sheer mo- 
mentum of the economy" is to sidestep the question of 
notable lags in housing construction and other sectors. 
All government programs together, including "built-in 
stabilizers," only “offset about half the decline in 

the private economy." Federal expenditures are not 
increasing, nor are state and local. Business invest- 
ment shows only a tiny increase and, given "a stable 
level of overall production, a further decline in in- 
vestment has a much stronger probability than recovery... 
The margin of excess capacity has grown from the point 
at which it first brought on the recession, & if over- 
all output again turns down, investment will reinforce 
the decline." This same excess capacity may work 
against inventory buildeups because new supplies can 

be obtained without difficulty. Savings ended low in 
1958; so consumer spending in 1959 will be from income: 
no great rise can be forecast. "If output does not 
increase in 1959, rising productivity & growth in the 
labor force will increase unemployment by another million." 


If the economy stabilizes, it means that the recovery 
is stalled, and "under stable conditions the constant 
accumulation of structures and equipment of all kinds 
tends to set in motion the forces of deflation." With- 
out "significant increases in government programs," the 
resulting slump in the face of "the excessive optimism 
of the day...might produce a vielent reaction." 

(V. Lewis Bassies, "Fallacies in the Optimistic View," 
CURRENT ECONOMIC COMMENT, Feb., 1959) 
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PRICE STABILITY PRODUCES UNDESIRABLE EFFECTS 


While "a slowly or moderately rising price level tends 

to encourage economic expansion and growth," a goal of 
price stability is not “consistent with promotion and 
maintenance of maximum employment, production, & pure 
chasing power...Rigid adherence to the goal of price 
stability might thus do more harm than good, even to the 
individuals with fixed incomes it was designed to help." 
(Leo Fishman and Betty G. Fishmann, "Price Stability as a 
Goal of Public Policy," CURRENT ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY, 

Feb., 1959) 


U. S. BUSINESS NOW IMPORTS TECHNOLOGY 


The post WW II preeminence of US technology and science 
in manufacturing has shrunk, and now US business is buy- 
ing, or licensing, research results, products, and pro- 
cesses from manufacturers, engineers, & inventors in 
Great Britain, Western Europe, Japan, Israel, & Russia. 


The imported technology run from a French tranquilizer 
formula used by an American drug company, to a printed- 
circuit armature which, compared with a conventional 
armature, "almost does away with the need for hand crafts 
in electric motor & generator manufacture, enabling any 
user of AC, DC, or servo motors to assemble his own 
motors." 

(Melvin Mandell, "Getting Your Share of World Technology," 
DUN"S REVIEW AND MODERN INDUSTRY, Feb., 1959) 


SALES TAX AS INFLATION CONTROL 


During a “time of war or similar emergency, when the 
major economic danger is inflation and when effects on 
unemployment and growth are relatively unimportant,... 
a sales tax is superior to an income tax for inflation 
control because of its less unfavorable effect on work 
incentives and its encouraging effect on saving." 
(Donal M. Soule, "Effects on Work Incentives: Sales 
Tax vs. Income Tax," CURRENT ECONOMIC COMMENT, Feb. 59) 


BOOK EXPORTS UP 


Preliminary reports from the Dept. of Commerce indicate 
a 9% increase in export of number of books in the first 
9 months of 1958. Dollar value of these books is esti- 
mated at more than $60 million, an increase of about 17% 
over the comparable period in 1957. In comparison, the 
total American commercial exports decreased in the same 
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period, approximately 18%. This marks the 8th consecu- 
tive year in which the American book publishers have in- 
creased their market abroad. 

(PUBLISHERS WEEKLY, January 19, 1959) 


U. S. NUCLEAR POWER DEVELOPMENT LAGS 


It will be 10 years or more before nuclear power in 
this country becomes self-supporting and roughly com- 
petitive with other sources of energy. As costs soar, 
enthusiasm wanes. 


If all plants now scheduled are completed on time, by 
1964 their total capacity will be only about 1.3 million 
killowats of electric power. 


Steam power is now much cheaper: from 4 to 10 mills 
per KW hour at the power station busbar, against from 
35 to 65 mills at the nuclear station busbar. 


New steam stations cost about $150 per KW, while nuclear 
power plants complete or being built “are estimated to 
cost about $450 per KW of capacity." 


The AEC has spent $1.4 billion since 1950 developing 
nuclear reactors; electric utilities have spent $140 
million for nuclear power. 


Central power stations are using coal more economically: 
"In 1907 it took 5.4 lb. of coal to generate a KW hour of 
electricity. In 1957, central stations averaged 0.93 lb. 
And the prediction is that new stations built in 1980 
will use only 0.60 1b." 


The US Bureau of Mines claims there are sufficient 
bituminous reserves “readily available” to meet an- 
ticipated needs for electricity and all other demands 
for the next 25 years. 


However, most “authorities on world resources" see the 
near exhaustion of "readily accessible deposits of all 
fossil fuels" by 2000 A.D. Hence, nuclear development 
is for the long pull. 

(Ernest Le Monnier, "What Price Nuclear Power?", DUN'S 
REVIEW & MODERN INDUSTRY, Jan., 1959) 
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III. U. S. FOREIGN POLICIES 


SECURITY AND FOREIGN POLICY 


The uncertainty which we feel about ovr policies is 
based on uncertainty about the nature of the current 
crisis. In the early Cold War period, most observers 
felt that the Communist menace was identical with the 
Nazi menace, & the prescription for dealing with it 

was correspondingly similar. Those who retain this 
view consider the military problem to be the most ur- 
gent, & call for increased strength, new strategic doce 
trine, etc. Another point of view urges equal vision & 
energy in the search for political & economic solutions. 
Under both Stalin & his successors, Russian objectives 
have been pursued along many fronts. Recently, the ac- 
cent on politico-economic warfare has increased. 


It is easy to err in appraising the military component 
of foreign policy. 1) Military power is often confused 
with national power; a nation's capacity to impose its 
will is equated with its military establishment. 2) The 
military element is often viewed in static terms. 3) It 
is difficult to analyze and foresee the most effective 
distribution of the components of military force. 


The power position of the Soviets visea-vis the West? 
The latter still has the upper hand, if there is time & 
opportunity for the values of Western civilization to 
be understood in other countries. 


Because of the nature of present weapons, which reduces 
their usefulness as instruments of policy, there may be 
a chance for some agreement. Present nuclear powers 
share an interest in preventing too many other states 
from acquiring nuclear capacity. The gradual thinning 
out of military power in critical areas should certainly 
be kept under constant examination. There is much 

room in present international relations for American 
acts of initiative. Our successes have followed ini- 
tiative; our failures have occurred when we sat back to 
let "the dust settle." 

(Kenneth W. Thompson, "National Security in a Nuclear 
Age", SOCIAL RESEARCH, Vol. 25, Winter 1958, 439-448) 


LIMITED NUCLEAR WAR: APPROACH WITH CAUTION 


1) Limited nuclear war is likely to be more destruc- 
tive than its proponents have thought; 2) limited nu- 
clear war would seem to be little better than conven- 
tional strategy; 3) conventional war may be safer than 


limited nuclear war; 4) it is far from clear that com- 
batants in nuclear war will try harder to avoid all-out 
war than those involved with conventional means. 

(R. N. Rosecrance, "Can We Limit Nuclear War? MILITARY 
REVIEW, March, 1959) 


U. S. AID: DEVELOPMENT OR OPPORTUNISM? 


American aid for economic development abroad is carried 
out through 6 agencies or special programs: the Exporte 
Import Bank, the Development Loan Fund, the surplus age 
ricultural commodities program, the program of guarantees 
of American private investments abroad, the Intl. Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, and the Intl. Finance | 
Corporation. These agencies or programs place emphasis 
on the establishment of markets abroad for American 
products & on the investment of American private capital. | 
This foreign aid policy has met with opposition in the | 
very areas for which it was designed. The needs of 
underdeveloped countries are not served by a program 
which avoids investment in longerange projects of a 
public service nature because they are not income- 
producing or which seeks to develop the private sector 
of economies which are oriented toward the use of pub- 
lic enterprise. Our policy should be reviewed in light 
of these criticisms & of the increasing interest of 
underdeveloped countries in aid through a program such 
as SUNFED. 
(J. P. Morray, "Aid Without Tears: Opportunism in 
Foreign Development Policy", CALIFORNIA LAW REVIEW, 
Vol.46, No.5 (Dec. 1958), 665-698) 


IMMIGRATION LAWS 


US naturalization laws have been modified in recent 
years so that eligibility is no longer affected by 
considerations of race, national origin, or place of 
birth. Concurrently, the reverse has been true of immi- 
gration laws which have become increasingly stringent 
and discriminatory. There is pressing need to review 
the immigration statutes with regard to both substan- 
tive and procedural provisions. Exclusion and deporta- 
tion should be based upon fixed and reasonable standards. 
Ex post facto features of the statutes should be elim- 
Tnated. Hearings should be conducted in accordance with 
the requirements of the Administrative Procedures Act of 
1946. 

(Jack Wasserman, "The Universal Ideal of Justice and 

. Our Immigration Laws," NOTRE DAME LAWYER, Vol. 34, No. l, 

December 1958, 1-20.) 


FLEXIBLE DIPLOMACY AND ITS WEAPON REQUIREMENTS 


An uncontrollable, unconditional surrender ultimatum 
permits neither us, nor the Russians, room to maneuver. 
It leads to a spiraling arms race which the controlled 
Russian economy can probably afford longer than ours. 


Our policy should not remain straitejacketed by the all 
or nothing, massive retaliation concept, but should 
look toward finite deterrence controlled retalia- 
tion. Such a policy would presuppose weapons systems, 
possessing inherently high relative invulnerability to 
a surprise assault. The Navy's Fleet Ballistic Weapon 
System (Polaris plus the nuclear-powered submarine) 
possesses inherent invulnerability to a considerably 
higher degree than any other system conceived, under 
development or in existence. Another feature: it 
would draw enemy fire away, not toward, the US. 

(Cmdr. P. He Backus, "Finite Deterrence, Controlled 
Retaliation,” US NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, March- 
April 1959) 


OVERSEAS SCIENCE OFFICERS 


The State Department has re-established its overseas 
science officer program. Two-year appointments to the 
staffs of American embassies in London, Paris, Rome, 
Bonn, Stockholm, & Tokyo have been made. Appointments 
to Moscow, New Delhi, and Latin American countries 
should soon follow. 

("Engineering and Scientific Manpower, NEWSLETTER, 
January 20, 1959) 


PUBLIC OPINION OF FOREIGN POLICY 


Public opinion favoring withdrawal from the UN has 
remained largely stationary in extent, and is largely 
independent of events. Satisfaction with the UN by 
the general public, as shown by national polls, how- 
ever, is closely related to the flow of major develop- 
ments. Favorable attitudes to the UN are closely and 
directly related to information-.about the UN, but in- 
crease in information is difficult to achieve. Atti- 
tudes toward our UN policy are closely associated with 
general attitudes toward an internationalist foreign 
policy. 


All foreign policy attitudes, it would appear from 
several studies, are linked to personality factors and 
personal effectiveness; foreign policy is to most in- 
dividuals a remote matter and hence one deeply affected 
by personality needs. It would appear that many studies 
of attitudes toward internationalism have been ineffece- 
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tual in tapping the most important questions & sources 

of attitudes because of an undue restriction of focus & 
lack of appreciation of personality factors. 

(William A. Scott, "Correlates of International Atti- 
tudes," PUBLIC OPINION QUARTERLY, Vol. 21, Winter 1958-59) 


ATTITUDES AND FOREIGN POLICY 


Second half of detailed analysis, employing social- 
psychological concepts and reporting several experi- 
ments and surveys. Main findings: attitudes on foreign 
policy correlate with those on most inegroup, outegroup 
relations, ethnocentrism and authoritarianism; the 
greater the intensity of loyalty to the inegroup, the 
greater the prejudice against those of the out-group; 
nationalistic isolationism is highest in the South (not 
in Midwest); nationalism has both a passive (isolation- 
ist) direction and an active (expansionistic, inter- 
ventionistic) dimension; American nationalists tend to 
be passive toward Europe and active toward Asia, Latin 
America, etc., primarily because latter peoples are 
considered more inferior and it is safer to feel age 

ressive toward them. 

Fensterwald, Bernard, "The Anatomy of American Isola- 
tionism and Expansionisme-II", CONFLICT RESOLUTION, 
December, 1958, 280-309. ) 


DIPLOMACY: U.S. CHINA POLICY 


America's China policy has been, in part, a reaction 

to the hostile acts of the Peiping regime toward 
American citizens and American property. But the more 
fundamental reason behind our policy is the threat 
which Peiping represents to its neighbors. US policy 
of promoting progress in East Asia can only take place 
so long as the communist threat is neutralized. There- 
fore, American policy aims at three things: 1) deter- 
ring communist military aggression; 2) strengthening 
the free nations; 3) opposing any action which would 
contribute to China's strength. - 

(R. N. Clough, "United States China Policy," THE ANNALS, 
January 1959) 
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PART TWO: WEST EUROPE 


COMMON MARKET LACKS AGRICULTURAL BALANCE 


The Common Market will never be self supporting. This 
is especially true as far as grain, tea, coffee, and 
fats are concerned. One of the major tasks of the 
Common Market will be to improve the land use patterns 
within its jurisdiction, particularly in France and 
Italy, to further the economic development of the area. 
(S. Van Valkenburg, "Land Use Within the European 
Common Market," ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY, Vol. 35, No. l, 
January 1959, 1-25) 


DIPLOMACY: WESTERN EUROPE 


In the expansive diplomacy of the Soviet Union and the 
US, Europe must compete or be isolated and undermined. 
American protection will not suffice to secure a posi- 
tion in which she can be mistress of her own destiny. 
To exist in anything better than a perpetual state of 
siege, Europe requires a diplomatic position better 
than that of dependence. 

(THE ROUND TABLE, London, December 1958) 


NUCLEAR ENERGY CRUCIAL FOR EUROPE 


In 1955 Western Europe consumed 730 million tons of 
coal-equivalent, but produced only 584 million. Euro- 
pean coal and lignite accounted for 2/3 of its energy 
needs. Hydroelectric power and home production of gas 
and oil filled an additional 13%. The deficit was 
made up by importing some coal, but a great deal more 
oil. 

It is estimated that by 1975 Western Europe's overall 
energy requirements will have risen 60% to a level of 
1,170,000,000 tons of coal-equivalent with a deficit 

of 420 million tons. Based on known resources and 
present rates of extration there is enough coal for 

300 years and enough oil for 10. The bulk of potential 
hydroelectric power is in Norway, and use of it outside 
that country depends on putting wires across the North 
Sea, the Baltic Sea or the English Channel. For these 
and other reasons, Western Europe is eager to exploit 
nuclear energy. 


France and Sweden have the largest uranium reserves in 
Europe. These plus the ore available in Spain, Portu- 
gal, Italy, Germany and Norway, make 100,000 tons of 
rich uranium ore and several million tons of low quale 
ity ore available within Europe. France, Belgium and 
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the U.K. have reserves in their overseas dominions. 
The cost of imported uranium oxide nuclear fuel will 
be only 25 to 35% of the cost of imported coal and 
the foreign exchange required would be only 35 to 40% 
that for coal. 


Fifteen Western European countries are either planning 
or actively developing nuclear power programs. Russia, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland have reported interesting 
results. Yugoslavia has some research in progress. 


The largest integrated power program in the world is 
planned by EURATOM (Belgium, France, Italy, Germany, 
Luxembourg and the Netherlands). By 1967, it expects 
to have constructed in its member countries between 
35240 generating stations--meeting about 30% of the 
electrical needs of its six member nations. 

(Fred F. Kravath, "Nuclear Development in Continental 
Europe", MILITARY ENGINEER, January-February 1959) 


AIRPOWER AND NATO SUCCESS 


For more than 10 years airpower has been the steel 
curtain that put a stop to the forward march of Soviet 
aggression. The Soviet Union has not occupied one 
more inch of western free world soil since NATO came 
into existence in 1949. 


Ground forces and navies have played their part and 
should be maintained, but the Soviets have a numerical 
superiority on the ground and it is only by maintain- 
ing air supremacy that the balance can be tipped in 
our favor. 

(Hubertus Prinz zu Loewenstein and Dr. Volkmar von . 
Zuehlsdorff, "Airpower versus Soviet Power Politics", 
AIR FORCE, January 1959) 


BRITISH MISSILE DEVELOPMENT 


"The British guided weapons program, which started 
later than the US program, now shows concrete achieve- 
ment. Two defensive weapons have recently entered 
service with the Royal AF, & one of these with the 
Royal Navy as well, while development is going ahead 
on Britain's first ballistic bombardment weapon." 
(Robert R. Rodwell, "A Look at Britain's Missile 
Program", AIR FORCE, January 1959) 


BRITISH WHITE PAPER ON DEFENSE 


Salient features of the Defense White Paper: 1) The 
Army is to be allowed to recruit up to 180,000--an 
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increase of 15,000 over the previous ceiling; 2) The 
earlier policy of centralizing troops in a strategic 
reserve at home, at the expense of overseas garrisons, 
has been modified; 3) Production of a nuclear deterrent 
continues; 4) Air defense and warning systems account 
for i of defense costs; 5) no reference is made to the 
"defense reorganization" controversy; 6) Apparently a 
major effort toward a seaborne missile deterrent has 
been rejected as too costly (both Thor and Blue Streak 
are land based). 

("Today's British Papers", British Information Serv- 
ices, February 11, 1959) 


ON BRITISH AIRPOWER 


see also, Michael Rysworth, "The British Fleet Air Arm, 
1958," PROCEEDINGS OF THE US NAVAL INSTITUTE, March 1959 


BRITISH OFFICIAL ECONOMIC SURVEY 


The Government's Economic Survey, released April l, 
reveals that in 1958 Britain had the first surplus on 
visible trade since the war, a balance of payments of 
$450 million, and a 2% increase in real income. Based 
on this survey, the Budget is expected to provide tax 
reductions of some #200 million. 

("Today's British Papers", B. I. S., April 2, 1959) 


STERLING AREA RESERVES RISE 


The sterling area reserves of gold and convertible 
currencies rose by 15 million pounds in the first month 
of sterling convertibility. This gain was after a 
payment of 31 million pounds to the European Payments 
Union. 


("Today's British Papers", British Information Services, 
February 4, 1959) 


THE NEW FRENCH CONSTITUTION 


DeGaulle's assumption of power means neither a revo- 
lutionary change nor long-range stabilization of a 
new set of social relationships. In the Fourth Re- 
public power was located in the professional echelons 
of the government, interest groups, and the command- 
ing ranks of the armed forces. 


The new Constitution marks the ascendancy of the ad- 
ministrative personnel over the political profession- 
als. It concentrates authority in the same bureau- 
cratic elite that previously exercised it. It reverses 
the traditional scheme of concentrating political 
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authority in the hands of a government selected by a 
national assembly. Although parliamentary superiority 
has seemingly been completely superseded by executive 
leadership, the mode of electing the presumably all- 
powerful president, the reinstitution of the Senate as 
a@ power=-center, and the creation of the Constitutional 
Council make it unlikely that the Presidency can be- 
come a springboard for a dictatorship. 


Most knowledgeable French commentators doubt that the 
Constitution, in its present form, will last long. 
Neither the role of President nor of Prime Minister is 
such that political leadership can be effectively 
exercised. 

(Otto Kirchheimer, "France from the Fourth to the Fifth 
Republic", SOCIAL RESEARCH, Vol. 25, #4, Winter '58, 379) 


GERMANY: THE BERLIN PROBLEM 


The Western response to the Russian proposals of Nov., 
1958, cannot simply be negative. Some of their pro- 
posals are fair starting points of a German settlement. 
German unity, if it can be achied, can work to the ad- 
vantage of the West. The great majority of East Ger- 
mans would pitch their government overboard the moment 
they felt it safe to do so. 


Whereas formerly the fear was that communism would 
spread to western Europe, now Russia's fear is the 
other way: democracy would extend eastward. 

(THE ECONOMIST, London, January 17, 1959) 


BERLIN: DELIBERATE BUILD-UP 


The West German government, the Federation of German 
Industries, and the Berlin government plan steps to 
show they consider Berlin worth saving. The Berlin 
government has scheduled for May 8 a big celebration 
on the 10th anniversary of the lifting of the blockade. 


The Bundestag moves to west Berlin in June to elect a 
President. A federal ministry will send 70,000 youth to 
Berlin during the year "to see the special political, 
economic, and cultural position and achievements of 

the capital of divided Germany." 


Unemployment in west Berlin stands at 6% To reduce the 
figure, several firms (Daimler-Benz, Siemens, Osram, 
Phoenix-Rheinrohr, Muratti) have announced plans to ex- 
pand their Berlin plants and investments. 


West Germany takes 2/3 of west Berlin's industrial out- 

put (DM 4,700 million of DM 6,600 million in 1956). Ad- 

ditional orders enough for full employment should not be 

difficult to get from the western world if the West means 

what it says about Berlin. 

("Keeping Berlin Going", THE ECONOMIST, London, Feb 7,59) 
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PART THREE: THE USSR AND EAST EUROPE 


SOVIET CHINESE POLICY 


Krushchev made 2 notable statements at the 2lst party 
congress. 1) He openly acknowledgedthe Russians and 
Chinese differ on the road to socialism and that the 
Chinese will not follow the Soviet example. 2) He put 
forward a sort of Rapacki plan for the Far East, a nue 
clear free zone. This would not only relieve Moscow 
from supplying China with atomic weapons, but also put 
China (with its vast manpower resources) in a favorable 
position visea-vis the US, since any such "free area" 
is bound to include Japan, Formosa and other American 
bases in the Pacific. However, Chou did not take up 
this idea when he addressed the congress the next day. 
("Mr. Krushchev's Message to Congress," THE ECONOMIST 
(London), January 31, 1959) 


ECONOMIC OFFENSIVE 


A significant aspect of post-Stalinist foreign policy 
has been the imaginativeness with which it hs advanced 
Soviet interests in underdeveloped areas, particularly 
in southeast Asia. Stalin was concerned chiefly with 
the sovietization of eastern Europe. Since 1953, 
Soviet leaders have pushed their country's cause in 
Asia. The instrument has been the UN Economic Commi- 
ssion for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE). The Soviet 
union is promoting its political policy by means of of- 
fers of expanded trade, loans, long-term credits, & 
technical assistance. The Soviet union has directed 
efforts since 1953 principally toward the non-ealligned 
nations. 

(A. Z. Rubenstein, "Soviet Policy in ECAFE," INTER- 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION, Autumn 1958) 


BASIC FACTORS IN SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY 


Western statesmen often fail to understand that Rus- 
sians fear attack as much as they do. They view the 
Western bases surrounding their territory as bases for 
aggression. Soviet foreign policy is based not only 
on extending national influence but on the fear of 
"encirclement" by those who oppose it. 


Soviet policy is not altogether rigid. It must be 
kept in mind that Soviet foreign policy is not immut- 
able and that some Soviet leaders are interested in 
"disengagement." 

(THE ECONOMIST, Londor, January 31, 1959) 
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SOLAR ROCKET 


The Soviet Solar rocket was successfully launched on 

Jan. 2, 1959, and went into elliptical orbit around the 
sun on Jan. 7. The instrumentation included equipment 

to make an artificial comet by producing a cloud of soe 
dium ions. This was photographed on Jan. 3. The radios 
went dead on Jan. 4. The total weight in orbit was 14 
tons; total weight.of instruments, 94 pounds. 

("News of Science", SCIENCE, V.129, #3343, Jan 23,59, 198) 


SOVIETS COPY BRITISH REACTOR 


Six months after publication of the design for ZETA, 
the British experimental fusion reactor, the Russians 
have built a copy. The only elements of the reactor 
not like ZETA are those not shown in the original 
British publication. 


This low lead time is made possible by the fact that 
the USSR reactor programs build their own components & 
need not wait for commercial research & developtment to 
catch up. 


Radiation sefety is less emphasized in the USSR. Rad- ' 
iation sickness is considered a necessary hazard. 
("Thermonucleonics /' NUCLEONICS, Jan 59, V.17, #1, 100) 


LYSENKO MAKES COMEBACK 


Lysenko, the leading biologist of Stalin's era, who 
believes acquired characteristics can be genetically 
transmitted, is once again rising to power in Soviet 
science circles with Kruschev's support. Pravda is i 
leading an attack on his critics as "irresponsible 
enemies of Soviet science." 

(SCIENCE, Feb 13, 59, V129, #3340, 376) 


EMPHASIS ON PSYCHO-PHYSIOLOGY 


The Soviet Union lags behind the West generally in be- 
havioral science. Psychology has been badly hampered 

in large part because of ideological considerations. 

In psychoephysiology, however, an empirical view has | 
been maintained and progress sustained. For those who : 
consider this area the "truly scientific core of be- 
havioral science" the Russians have much to teach their 
American counterparts. 

(Gregory Razran, "Soviet Psychology and Psychoephysio- 
ogy", BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE, Jan 59) 


SOVIETS BETTER US LEAD TIME 


Today some weapons live for only 3 to 7 years. US lead 
time for producing these weapons averages about 8 or 9 
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years. There are indications that the Soviets can pro- 
duce weapons on a 4-year average time-scale. This means 
that beginning, say during 1958, the USSR can field an 
‘average’ weapon in 1963-3 years before we can put the 
same one in the hands of troops. 

(Major Patrick W. Powers, "No Time for Sale," ARMY, 
March, 1959) 


RED AIR FORCE BUDGET AND RESEARCH 


Direct allocations to defense in 1958 totaled 96.3 
billion rubles or 15.3% of the Soviet budget as com- 
pared to 96.1 billion rubles or 13.6% in '59. This 
figure is deceptive since budget allotments to the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences, which was behind the Spute 
nik & conducts research in advanced metallurgy, fuels, 
and atomic power, is included under "Grant to National 
Economy." This item increased from 257.3 billion in 
1958 to 308.9 billion rubles in 1959. 


Red designers still are not achieving truly high alti- 
tudes with their jet-powered aircraft. They made about 
70,000 feet with the aid of supplemental rockets, but 
for the most part their fighters are limited to 60,000. 
feet with 55,000 more common. 


(What's New With Red Airpower?", AIR FORCE, March, 1959) 


SOVIET ARCTIC SHIPPING 


In 1932 the Soviet govt. set up the Northern Sea Route 
Administration to develop the route from the White Sea 
to the Bering Strait. Despite the economic emphasis of 
the project, evidence indicates that the military im- 
portance of the route is predominant. 


While it is too early to definitely determine the over- 
all accomplishments for 1958, certain signs suggest 
that the original goal of 2 million tons of cargo very 
probably was reached. This is in addition to the use 
of the route to effect changes of the disposition of 
the Arctic Fleet of the Red Navy, and possibly of the 
Pacific Fleet; for the transfer of river craft to the 
Siberian rivers; and for the establishment of new po- 
lar stations and the annual supply of existing stations. 


During the 1958 season over 80 cargo ships & icebreakers 
took part in operations over the route. This is about 
10% of the entire Soviet merchant fleet. 

(Commander Bernard M. Kassell, "Soviet Logistics in the 
Arctic", US NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, Feb 1959) 
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SOVIET ICBM MAY OUTFLANK WARNING SYSTEM 


Reports that the Russians have developed an 8700 mile 
ballistic missile has led to speculation that the So- 
viets are attempting to outflank the coverage of the 
costly Ballistic Missile Early Warning System being 
built by the US in Alaska and Greenland. 


If the new missile could carry a thermonuclear warhead 
over the 8700 mile distance, the Soviets could develop 
missile bases in Turkestan and southernSiberia beyond i | 
the reach of current US ballistic missiles. These 

bases would still be in range of US bombers operating 
from Middle East air bases and the movement southward 
would bring them within range of missilesfired from 

US submarines in the Arabian Sea. 

("Soviet ICBM Plans Discussed", AVIATION WEEK, Jan 5,59) 
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YUGOSLAV NAVY 


To guard the 1000 mile ceast line and 1100 islands of 
Yugoslavia, Tito has a relatively small force. Four 
former Italian destroyers form the core of the fleet. 
One new destroyer escort is shortly to be joined by a 
new destroyer. The Navy claims an addition of 350 new 
vessels--motor torpedo boats, patrol vessels, sub- 
marine chasers, minesweepers, minelayers, and coastal 
gunboats, since 1950. Observers say that navy person- 
nel number about 37,000 or 1/10 of the Army's strength. 


Under the US military aid program, we have donated 
limited quantities of navigational, radar and anti- 
submarine equipment. We have given no ships and are 
not likely to. 


Recruits for the navy are obtained through conscription 
and must serve 3 years. The Navy, like other armed for- 
ces in Yugoslavia, is closely linked with politics. The 
standard of training is not up to the western level. 

The role of the Yugoslav Navy in case of war is governed 
by! 1) Tito's desire to remain neutral, and 2) the sub- 
ordination of the Navy to ground and air operations. 
(Robert B. Asprey, "Tito's Navy", US NAVAL INSTITUTE 
PROCEEDINGS, Feb 59) 


POLAND'S DIFFERENT ROAD 


Since October, 1956, the Poles have made strides toward 
freeing themselves from the Soviet yoke. If the West- 

ern World does not show understanding and sympathy for 

what the Poles and also the Yugoslavs are doing to edge 
away from their Soviet masters, it is playing into the 

latter's hands. 
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While the ruling Communist Party remains the source of 
power, there is real opposition in the legislative or- 
gans of the state. The Poles enjoy a remarkable freedom 
of expression as comparedto other Soviet satellites. The 
definitive work of the Warsaw uprising of 1944 has been 
permitted to appear & it brings out clearly that the anti- 
Communist underground, loyal to the London Government-in- 
Exile, bore the brunt of the fight for liberation. 


To understand why a fervent Communist like Gomulka leads 
Poland on a separate road to Socialism divergent from 
the Russians we must keep in mind that there exist in 
Communist-edominated countries groups who want a Commun- 
ist movement which will appeal to the minds of the peo- 
ple rather than "to command fearful obeisance." 


There is little doubt that should the present Polish 
regime fall, it would be succeeded by one that would 
bring the country back to the dismal pattern of other 
satellites. 

(Wing Command J. Gellner, "The Polish Road to Socialism: 
Does 3) Lead Anywhere?" US NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, 
Jan 59 


OPINION POLL OF POLISH YOUTH 


Polish college students are leftist in their social 
opinions but retain religiouscommitments. They are 
opposed to private enterprise in heavy industry (86%), 
land holdings (75%), wholesale trade (62%), but favor 
private enterprise in small indsutry (63%) and retail 
trade (71%), and handicraft (95%). 


While 71% thought a world trend toward socialism dee 
veloping desirable, and only 11% found such a develop- 
ment unfavorable, 66% consider themselves religious. 
This was defined almost exclusively as embracing Roman 
Catholicism. Only 29% considered themselves atheists 
or agnostics. There was only a slight correlation be- 
tween religious attitudes and the socialism question, 
& no significant difference on the concrete policy 
questions. 


A majority said conformist attitudes led to their 
joining the now dissolved youth group, ZMP. The over- 
whelming majority noted improvement in almost every 
sphere of Polish life since the troubles of 1956. 


Based on the responses of 733 students (88% of the 
original sample) out of the 25,000 attending the 
University of Warsaw. 

(Irean and Stefan Nowak, "Poland: Meeting on a Middle 
Ground," THE INSTITUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION NEWS 
BULLETIN, Jan 59) 
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PART FOUR: THE MIDDLE EAST AND AFRICA 


MID-EAST PUBLIC PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


In developing their embryonic systems of personnel ad- 
ministration Egypt, Greece, Iraq, Iran, Israel, Lebanon 
and Turkey have clearly been influenced by older and 
more advanced systems particulerly those of Great Brit- 
ain, France, Germany. and the US. Despite widespread 
incorporation of Westernized features, however, Mid- 
East personnel administration is still dominated by the 
heritage of the past & is ill prepared for the demands 
of the future. Excessive personnel rosters, & politi- 
cal & religious pressures on appointing officers are 
among the important problems. 

(Ferrel Heady, "Personnel Administration in the Middle 
East, MID-EAST PERSONNEL REVIEW, Jan 59, 49ff) 


BROAD MID-EAST POLICY NEEDED 


Most major mid-East problems derive from developments 
originating elsewhere. The withdrawal of Western 
(chiefly British) power and the intrinsic military & 
economic weaknesses of the Arab states opened the area 
to Communist intervention. 


The social and economic transformation of the Mid-East 
is a mere episode in that vast revolutionary process 
whick has disrupted the world ever since the beginning 
of the industrial revolution. Problems of the area can 
not be solved by policies that do not look beyond the 
Communist menace. Even without this menace, there would 
be striving for Arab unity, AreabeIsraeli conflict, dis- 
putes over Arab oil, and need for waterpower develop- 
ments. But communist strategy has succeeded in either 

sharpening or aggravating each of these problems or in 
sabotaging efforts toward constructive collaboration be- 
tween Western and Arab peoples. 


In view of Communist strategy, American military capa- 
bilities in ‘limited’ situations and American determina- 
tion to stand up to Soviet nuclear blackmail remain a 


necessary but not sufficient Amer. policy for the MidHast. 


_ (Robert Strausz-Hupe, "The Middle East", US NAVAL IN- 
STITUTE PROCEEDINGS, Jan 59) 


MIDDLE EAST COLD WAR BALANCE 


The fact that the West has failed to find a balance 
between its own interests...and those of the Middle 
Easterners themselves indicates that it no longer has 
any effective control over the course of events in the 
areae 
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Oil, Russian containment, and Communications are the 3 
vital stakes of the West in the Mid-East. The Russian 
interests there are the threat of encirclement, the oil 
which can be denied to the West, and propagation of the 
Communist faith. Only the Turks & the Iranians are 
aware of the implications of a Russian hegemony. Other 
Arabs see no connection between Russia, the friend, & 
the misbehavior of Arab communists. However, Russia has 
not yet moved into absolute control in any one country 
lest the others be frightened back to the western camp. 


In spite of talk about brotherhood, the Arabs have not 
been able to get together. If Nasser had been able to 
build an empire, the’ initial shock to the West would 
have been great; but the Arabs might now be better pre- 
pared to stand on their own. Arab nationalist unifica- 
tion would be preferable to a Soviet take-over of what 
used to be a western position. 

("Middle Eastern Interregnum," THE ECONOMIST, London, 
Feb 59) 


KEY TO AFRICA'S FUTURE 


Riots in the Belgian Congo have quickened the change in 
Africa. Belgian announcement of Congo independence calls 
for an African regime in an area where there are 85,000 
white without consultations with the settlers. Thus the 
Congo, long "the cordon sanitaire” between the "Black 
Africa" of the north and west & "White Africa" of the 
east & south, now brings the challenge of African na- 
tionalism to the latter's borders. 


Independent states are emerging so fast (Nigeria, 
Togoland,Cameroon, and Somalia in 1960) that White 
Africans won't have time to suggest white leadershi p-- 
“nartnership or apartheid"--for the others. Clearly, 
Africans are learning the crucial technique of organi- 
zation. 


White minority hopes of waiting "to see whether the 

West African states would really make a success of in- 
dependence behind a firebreak of Belgian and Portugese 
paternalism are growing slim." 

("Fulcrum of Africa," THE ECONOMIST, London, Jan 31, 59) 


WORLD BANK AIDS AFRICA 


World Bank experience in Africa since 1950--$500 million 
invested in 12 countries--suggests the special contribu- 
tion to be made by an agency employing orthodox financial 
techniques in a field where orthodox financial institu- 
tions will not or cannot venture. 


Africa's assets: world's largest untapped reserve of 


human & natural resources & freedom from over-population. 


Handicaps: unique dependence on foreign capital & ini- 
tiative. Until more of the population participate ace 
tively in a money economy--saving & investing--African de 
velopment will lag behind that of other continents. 


The Bank tries in Africa, as in Asia & Latin America, to 
assure a flow of capital, particularly private: 1) It 
helps African governments establish credit in the crue 
cial American private capital market. 2) It stands 
ready to help finance very large development projects 
requiring extraordinary financial arrangements. For 
such projects (like the vast Kariba dam on the Zambesi ) 
the formula may be mixed private & public investors, 
with the Bank bridging the capital gap. Roads, rail- 
ways, ports, & power are the key to attracting direct 
rivate investment. 

Eugene R. Black, "The World Bank and Africe," CORONA, 
Jan 59 and Feb 59) 


ADEN 


The agreement of 6 states of the West Aden Protectorate 
to unite in a federation is an important step towerds a 
permanent solution for the future of British territories 
in southern Arabia. 


"There is the need for Britain to preserve Aden Colony 
itself as a military base so long as it remains neces- 
sary to support the British position in the Persian Gulf, 
whence comes by far the greater volume of the sterling 
oil supplies on which Britain's domestic economy so 
greatly relies. Aden Colony by itself would not be much 
use for this purpose. The 23 states of the western & the 
eastern proectorate, which form its hinterland, are also 
an integral part of the defense system." : 
(Editorisl: "A First Step", TIMES (London), Feb 4, 59) 


ALGERIA: ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Most Algerians live by a steppe, mountain, & desert econ- 
omy which has no effinities with Europe. Each year 50,000 
acres of land are reclaimed (by irrigation, ry but 
125,000 acres go out of cultivation through erosion. 


Population is soaring: 260,000 (well over 24%) a year. 
Nat'l productivity can't keep up with it, let alone 
meet demands to allay nationalist aspirations. Unem- 
ployment & under-employment are high. There is little 
industry because competition from mainland France is too 
strong. 
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The French 10-year plan for Algerian development counts 
heavily on oil & natural gas in the Sahara to provide 
energy sources. Development is being pressed toward oil 
production of 20 million tons a year from the French Sa- 
hara by 1961, but the cost will be high & it will be many 
years before the operations yield revenue faster than 
they draw capital. (Then the revenue will go not to Al- 
geria but to Paris, via the Saharan regional organiza- 
tion. 


More than energy sources, Algeria needs heavy investment 
in inductry, & even more in agricultural development over 
large areas. Nothing the French have yetannounced can so 
dramaticallytransform thecountry as toproduce the change 
of heart France desires. 


("The Fight for Algeria--II," THE ECONOMIST London, 
Jan 31, 59) 


CONGOLESE NATIONALISM 


The nationalist explosion in Leopoldville Jan. 465 & the 
warning signs over the past 18 months may be traced to 
several causes. 1) Belgian policy has been defensive-- 
divide to rule--eand immobile. 2) The long slump in non- 
ferrous mineral prices has slowed industry & created un- 
employment--20-30,000 in Leopoldville. 3) African reac- 
tion in Elizabethville, copper capital, to segregation & 
European agitation for provincial autonomy in a federal 
pattern. 4) Over-population &tribal conflict inthe trust 
territory ef Ruanda-Urundi. 5) The proximity of the new 
Republic of Congo, whose Prime Minister Fulbert is in 
touch with Congo nationalists. 6) The growth in Congo- 
lese nationalist political movements, with 6 parties al- 
ready prominent. Powerful in theLower-Congo (Leopoldville) 
is the Abako whose leader,Joseph Kasavubu, like Fulbert, 
dreams of reconstitution of the Bacongo tribe's ancient 
kingdom of Loango embracing French Congo, Portuguese Ca- 
binda, & parts of Belgian Congo & Portuguese Angolo. Ine 
fluential inthe Upper-Congo (Elizabethville) is the Nat'l 
Congolese Movement, led by Patrice Lummumba, who led the 
Congo delegation to theAccra Pane-AfricanCongress. Forma- 
tion of a CongoNational Union on January 4 was an effort 
to unify the multiplicity ofparties. Some of the parties 
are thought to have links with Communism, and a growing 
urban proletariat isa temptation to Communist propaganda. 
(Philip Decraene, "Origins: of Congo Nationalism", WEST - 
AFRICA, Jan 24, 59, and Jan 31, 59) 


BELGIAN PLANS FOR CONGO 


In declarations prepared before the riots in Leopoldville, 
but made afterwards, King Baudouin of Belgium andPremier 
Eyskens announced far-reaching reforms for the Belgian 
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Congo. Belgium is now committed to lead the Congolese 
people to independence, according to timetables to be 
worked out. Communal & territorial councils to adminis- 
ter the villages & basic regional units, will be elected 
in '59 by universal suffrage. Members of these councils 
will form the electoral colleges to choose most members 
of the 6 provincial councils to be established in 1960. 
The present advisory Government Council will be replaced 
by the General Council of the Congo (a "draft House of 
Representatives"), also chosen by communal and territorial 
councillors. The present advisory Colonial Council (in 
Brussels) will be replaced by the Legislative Council (a 
“draft Senate"), composed of elected (by provincial coun- 
cils) and appointed members. Legislative authority will 
progressively be extended to the new central councils. 
The idea of a federal state is rejected. Racial discrim- 
ination is now illegal. 

("Belgian Africa: Programme of Reforms," AFRICA DIGEST, 
January-February, 59) 


POLITICS IN GHANA 


Politics is a breadeand-butter affair in Ghana, and cone 
tinued popular support of the Convention People's Party 
will depend on whether it delivers the goods--roads, 
schools, hospitals, electricity, drinking water, & most 
of all expanding employment opportunities." 


The CPP's highehanded & bitter attitude toward the opposi- 
tion (Nat'l Liberation Movement) is a hold-ever from pre- 
independence days when the NLM and its allies terrorized 
CPP supporters. A second factor is the tribal character 
of the opposition, which the CPP considers an obstacle to 
the growth of national consciousness. 


Economically, gross national income is up 15% since 1951. 
The urban population is better off. While the real income 
of this group has only increased from £102 to £106 a head, 
50,000.60,000 people have moved out of the subsistence 
sector,...into the urban £100 plus group, whose political 
importance is far in excess of its numerical strength. 


The future of the opposition to Nkrumah's group "is not 
particularly bright." Any challenge to him in the next 
few years’ will have to be from within his party, & there 
"is no likelihood of a split." 

(Ghana's Bread and Butter Politics", THE ECONOMIST, 
London, Jan 31, 59) 


KEN YA 


A late political development in Kenya is the emergence of 
_@ new moderate group led by Mr. Blundell. Having ree 
signed his post in the government, Mr. Blundell now finds 
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himself at the head of a widely based group which includes 
almost everyone, except those who, sofar at least, remain 
irreconcilable. 


"What the moderates need is time. But time is now at so 
high a premium in African politics that it is almost be- 
yond purchase. Mr. Blundell's gesture may bring over 
Mr. Mboya to a more reasonable frame of mind before the 
last chance has gone." 

(Editorial, THE DAILY TELEGRAPH, April 4, 1959) 


LEPROSY CONTROL IN NIGERIA 


Leprosy control in Nigeria, which has the largest reser- 
voir of the disease in Africae--650,000 to 750,000 cases-- 
is the most advanced of any in the British Commonwealth. 
Originally started by the missions, given special impetus 
by the British Empire Leprosy Relief Association, & now 
benefiting from UNICEFaid (one of its 7 leprosy campaigns 
in Africa) & substantial govt. support, treatment is now 
being given some 250,000 victims. Over the past 2 years 
the Nigerian govt.has put $620,000 into the work & UNICEF 
$175,000. The latter provides drugs & laboratory, health 
education & transportation equipment. 

(Richard Greenhough, "Help for Nigeria's Child Lepers," 
CORONA, Feb 59) 


NYASALAND 


The Governor of Nyasaland's report on the emergency there 
is now published in Londen as a White Paper. In it, the 
Governor argues that his declaration of an emergency was 
justified by evidence of a massacre plot. The alleged 
plot was hatched by the Nyasaland African Congress at a 
meeting of 140 Africans sworn to secrecy, on January 25. 
The Governor does not reveal the sources of his informae 
tion. 

("Today's British Papers", B. I. S., March 24, 1959) 


SUDAN 


General Ibrahim Abboud's assumption of power Nov. 17 was 
arranged among contending political factions to avoid 

national political disintegration. The Sudan was clearly 
in critical trouble, economically and politically. The 
cotton-based economy is in severe straits: much of 3 
years' cotton still unsold, foreign exchange reserves dan- 
gerously low, first budget deficit since 1932, the 1957-62 
Development Plan at a virtual standstill; & Prime Minister 
Khalil's govt. was getting the blame. Deep suspicion has 
always existed between Muslim North and pagan and Christim 
South. Recently political cleavages & sectarian tensions 
had also split the dominant North, the main issue being 
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Khalil's pro-Western position, at oddswth growing identi- 
fication with Arab neutralism. Events were headed for a 
show-down, which wouldhave unseated the bickering govte, 
possibly immobilized the country politically, & invited a 
radical coup. Planning for a military solution began in 
Khalil's own UMMA party. Leader of the Ansas Muslim 
brotherhood (13 million adherents) & unofficial U.M.M.S. 
sponsor Sayyid "Abdeal al-Rahman al-Mahdi, allegedly 
reached a behind-theescenes understanding with Sayyid 
"Ali aleMirghani Mhdi, leader of the Khatmiya brotherhood 
(15 million) & unofficial sponsor of the People's Demo- 
cratic Party. The result: a bloodless coup carried out 
by a coalition army triumverate. Prime Minister Abboud 
is a Khatmiya sect member and inclined to the PDP. Gen. 
Ahmad Abd aleWahab is of the Ansar sect & associated, 
though not actively, with UMMA. Gen. Hassan Beshin Nasr 
reportedly leans to the Nat'l. Unionist Party which con- 
trolled the govt. from 1953-56. The new regime seems to 
be a moderate govt. designed to ward off radical develop- 
ments by a policy representing a national consensus. 


To remain effective it cannot stand still. It must first 
move from Khalil's pro-westem position and may be expected 
to reach a more friendly arrangement with, without being 
embraced by, the UAR. Abboud should be able to restore 
administrative order with the help of the civil service-- 
the best in independent Africa. Solving the economic 
problems will be harder. Given a unified army officer 
corps, Abboud can maintain power indefinitely, & may be 
expected to use suppression if necessary. 

(Helen Kitchen, "The Government of General Abboud" and 
"Crisis in the Economy," AFRICA SPECIAL REPORT, Jan 59) 
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PART FIVE: EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


ASIAN AND AFRICAN ECONOMIC CO-CPERATION 


Forty Afro-Asian countries, represented by their na- 
tional chambers of commerce, held a regional conference 
in Cairo Dec. 8-11, 1958. The conference was in effect 
the economic counterpart of Bandung. It successfully 
resisted all attempts of the Russian delegation to ime 
port politics in its deliberations or decisions. The 
chief achievement of this conference was its decision 
to establish a permanent mechanism, the Afro-Asian 
Organization for Economic Coecperation. In addition, 

a number of resclutions were passed to foster concerted 
action & economic collaboration on a regional basis. 
("AfroswAsian Economic Coecperation"™, THE EASTERN ECONO}- 
MIST, New Delhi, Dec 19, 1958) 


UNIVERSITY IN BURMA EXPANDS ENROLLMENT 


For 36 years Burma hed one university with a maximum 
enrollment of 2,000. Enrollment expanded sharply to 
10,000 and a second university was founded. 

(Ba Kyaw, "Burma: Redoubtable Spirits", THE INSTITUE 
FOR INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION NEWS BULLETIN, Jan 59) 


POLITICAL INSTABILITY IN BURMA AND THAILAND 


Burma & Thailand are generally assumed to represent 
very divergent political systems. Burma is normally 
regarded as being "progressive", Thailand as old- 
fashioned & somewhet obscurantist. Both countries, 
however, are at present undergoing exceedingly severe 
trials. Marshall Sarit, Thailand's strong man, has 
now decided to do away with parliamentary debates, & 
indications are that his government is crumbling. 
Political uncertainty is also prevalent in Burma as 
the hitherte invincible AFPEL has split into two pare 
ties led by U Nu and U Kyaw Kyein respectively. 


The fear of losing office has been responsible for 
the coups, bribes, & corruption in Thai politics. 

The fear of losing office is breaking the social demce- 
cratic experiment in Burma. By different routes both 
countries are approaching the same impasse. The cone 
clusion is irrestable: "Democracy is too fragile a 
flower to withstand the heat of Oriental ambition." 
If the nations of Southeast Asia are to remain inde- 
pendent & stable, party politics of the Western kind 
must be eschewed in order that regimes may be formed 
which can impose a sense of purpose & of direction 
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upon the peoples of the area. Indeed, this seems to be 
& preeregquisite for govt. in underdeveloped countries 
everywhere." 

(Gecffery Fairbrir, "Aspects of Burma and Thailand, 

THE AUSTRALIAN OUTLOOK, Melbourne, Sept 58) 


THE POSSIBILITY OF A COUP IN CEYLON 


Ever since Ceylon's Marxist Food Minister, Philip 
Grunaweardene, stated in Parliament that a certain high 
police officer had conspired to overthrow the govt., 
public interest has been aroused in the possibility 

of a coup d'etat in Ceylon to establish ae military 
dictatorship of the type set up in Pakistan, Iraq, & 
Thailand. Conditions in Ceylon are conducive to such 
an eventuality. The political prospect & economic out- 
look are equally black. There has been widespread ra- 
cial rioting, and communal tension continues. The So- 
cialist govt. has failed to provide the leadership de- 
manded by the People to guarantee human rights for 
individuals & groups alike. Basic economic problems 
such as unemployment, housing, focd, education and 
industrial development continue to grow in proportion. 
All this is opening the door for "an Ayub Khan to 
appear as the saviour of the people." 

(Joe Ae Perera, "Fears of a Coup", EASTERN WORLD, 
London, Jan 59 


CHINA LIMITS CITY POPULATION 


The factors that have prompted urbanization since 1949 
continue to cperate in China (rural migration to cities, 
construction of new industrial towns in the interior, 

& natural increase of the urban population). However, 
the shortages of capital investment & equipment & the 
lack of a technically skilled labor force will cause 
the Chinese govt. to continue its policy of restricte 
ing urban migration indefinitely. Otherwise the rural 
population would overrun the cities. 


An average yearly increase of 4,000,000 in urban popu- 
lation, all factors considered, appears to be maximal. 
The 1956 urban population of China was estimated es 
89,000,000 or 14.2% of the total population. © 

(Lec A. Orleans, "The Recent Growth of China's Urban 
Population", GEOGRAPHICAL REVIEW, XLIX, #1, Jan 59, 
ppe 48-58) 


CHINA: INDUSTRIAL GIANT? 


Should present announced goals be achieved by the 
mid-60's China will outstrip all nations except the 
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US AND USSR in heavy industrial production. From 
recent geologic explorations the Chinese claim their 
resource base adequate to meet the demands of this 
industrialization. According to Chinese data, there 
are nore tungsten, antimony, & tin reserves in China 
than anywhere else in the world. Reserves of iron 
ore, ccpper, lead, aluminum, & coal are also claimed 
to be ‘among the largest in the world. 


In contrast to cosl, China is deficient in petroleum 
resources (800,000 tons of crude oil in 1957). Pro 
duction of electricity is low (19,000,000 KWH in 1957) 
compared with USSR (210,000,000) & the US (700,000,000) 
but is increasing at a rate of 25% a year. 

(Theodore Shabad, "China's Resources for Heavy Indus- 
try", FOCUS, IX, #3) 


RED CHINA: DRAWBACKS TO PRESS CONTROL 


While political ccntrel of the press is highly effec- 
tive, & hence contributes to national solidarity and a 
minimization of discord, certain negative effects have 
resulted. Among them are: a) growing public aversion 
to a "dull" press emphasizing propaganda and neglecting 
human interest; b) loss of initiative among editors, 
who tend to merely reproduce official wire service 
stories.c) resultant inability of press to inform & 
advise the rezimne. 

(Franklin W. Houn, "Chinese Comnunist Control of the 
Press", PUBLIC OPINION QUARTERLY, Winter 58-59) 


FAMILY POLICY IN COMMUNIST CHINA 


The family-policy of the rezime has fluctuated greatly 
There has been much talk of a "new morality", based on 
complete loyalty to society rather than to the family. 
Efforts to uproot old family loyalties have taken 
place. But this has had an overeeffect, and has led 
to complete neglect of parents. Children no longer 
Support their parents, and this has created a serious 
new social problem. Therefore, from Oct 1956 to early 
1957 the press emphasized respect & support of parents. 
But the neglect itself was the result of social change 
es brought on by the Communist regime: attack on fil- 
ial piety, class struggle, spying & denunciation; 
ideological struggle between old & new; ambiguity 
about how to act toward "enemy-parenis"; abolition 

of private property; pay according to work; and public 
care of the aged. 


Reasons for the press campaign are undoubtedly the 
need for social stability, the need for the support 
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of older people; slarm at the lack of discipline among 


youth; and the inability of the State to support the 
aged population (the 1953 census revealed 65,900,000 
men over 60 and women over 50). 

(Theodore Hsi-En Chen and Wen-Hui C. Chen, "Changing 
Attitudes Toward Parents in Communist China”, SOCIOL- 


OGY AND SOCIAL RESEARCH, XLIII, #3, Jan-Feb 59, 175-82) 


COMMUNIST CHINA'S HIGHER EDUCATION 


Communist China today has a higher educational system 
completely different from the concept of "university" 
and higher education as understood in the West. The 
objective of her system is to strengthen the control 


of the Communist Party & to "ally education to labor." 


There are 227 "regular" universities in China as well 
as numerous "red and expert" universities which have 
been set up to "give training to large numbers of po- 
litically reliable worker & peasant cadres, who will 
become more ‘expert’ in their work and ‘red' in their 
unquestioning loyalty to the Communist leaders." The 
colleges are on a partework/partestudy basis as their 
contribution to the increasing economic pace. "the 
future direction," says an official directive, "is 
for schools to run factories and farms and for face 
tories and agricultural co-operatives to establish 
schools." This policy cannot but produce quantity 

at the expense of quality. 


("Higher Education in Communist China", THE WORLD TODAY, 


London, Jan 59) 


RED CHINA HAS REACTOR 


Red China has been operating its first reactor and 
cyclotron for 6 months or more near Peiping. 


China has inherent advantages in raw materials for 
nucleonic engineering since she possesses the richest 
rare earth element deposits in the world. 

("News Round-up", NUCLEONICS, XVII, #1, Jan 59, p21) 


KERALA: INDIA'S COMMUNIST STATE 


The Communist govt. in Kerala has been taking advante 
age of its position in power to further the ends of 
the party at the expense of the state. It has inter- 
fered in labor disputes in favor of Communist Trade 
Unions to the detriment of production and good admin- 
istration. It has used such devices as donetions- 
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collection and government subsidies to "feather the 
party nest". Already the people are beginning to 
grumble about the failure of the government to keep 
its promise of a golden age. Preventing an energetic 
and healthy opposition is the hopeless demoralization 
of the Congress Party, which is totally discredited 
and ineffective. 

(Taya Zinkin, "Report on India's Communist State", 
New Commonwealti., London, Jan 59) 


BUSINESS BECOMES RESPECTABLE IN INDIA 


In increasing numbers, Indians of good education and 
family are taking careers in business. Formerly, 
business as a profession was rated much lower than 
government service or "the professions"; now as many 
enter business as the armed forces, while the adminis- 
trative services have fallen sharply in popularity 
among this classe 


The reason for this is that foreign investments in 
India have increased greatly, & Indians have been 
hired as managers. Half eof the £900/year and up 

jobs in foreign controlled firms are held by Indians, 
compared to 1 in 12 in 1947, an increase of from 504 
to 6,704. In the higher income groups, the Indians 
are in smaller percentage: ‘Foreigners hold only 38% 
of the $1,350 = 21,800 posts, but 94% of those over 
24,500." This is because many Indians "are still 
fairly now to business, "and also because many for- 
eigners are specialists who are paid premium wages" 
(some of the best paid of all are the senior Russians 
at the Bhilai steel works)." 


Foreign investment has doubled (now up to 8400,000,000) 
since independence, 80% of it is British. Of the in- 
crease, 1/3 has come from reeinvesting profits; "the 
rest has been new money, mainly coming from the great 
international engineering and chemical firms." These 
new firms have gone farthest in hiring Indians who, 

in rubber, chemicals, and oil, compromise 75% of the 
managerial staffs. 

("Indian Business Becomes U,"' THE ECONOMIST, London, 
Feb 7, 59) 


INDONESIA'S NATIONAL PROBLEM 


The rebellion of Sumatra in 1958 was more than a reace 
tion to authoritarianism and Communist influence in 

Djakarta. It symbolized the traditional conflict, in 
political, ideological & socio-economic terms, between 
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the island ef Java on the one hand & the other islands 
& territories of the Indonesian Republic on the other. 
Whatever the outcome of the rebellion, the principal 
national problem of Indonesia will remain "the rela- 
tionship between pusat (center) and daerah (provinces), 
between a revived Javanese nativism and persisting 
regional cultural consciousness, between folk and 
modern evangelical Islam, and between a collectivist 
and a more individualistic ecenemic orientation." 
(Justus M. van der Kroef, "Indonesia: Sources of 
Disunity", ORBIS, Winter 58) 


JAPAN'S CHANGING OIL POSITION 


The Japanese since the war have made great efforts 
to increase oil reserves. Their merchant fleet, 
rapidly approaching prewar size, makes heavy demands 
for fueleeas do the oilefuel industrial furnaces. 


The Japanese refining industry has grown from an obso- 
lete, bombescarred postwar capacity of 68,000 barrels 
a day throughput, to a present capacity of 660,000 
barrels. This compares with the peak prewar & war 
years throughput of 71,000 barrels a day. Extensive 
additions to refining capacity are being prepared. 

In 1956 petroleum accounted for 25% of the total en- 
ergy consumed in Japan as compared to 5% in 1950. 
Japanese refiners are heavily involved in the tanker 
charter market. 


Crude oil imports have changed from a prewar dependence 
on American oil from California to present imports of 
75% from the Middle East with most of the rest coming 
from Sumatra & British Berneo. It is still 3/4 US 
dollar-oil from American oil companies with the remain- 
der paid in sterling. In 1956 Japan relied on imports 
for 23.4% of the total energy she consumed and the bulk 
of this was petroleum. The tetal cost to Japan for 
petroleum amounts to roughly $500 millions a year-- 
10% to 15% of total imports. 


The Japanesehave made several efforts to get overseas 
oil interests. Their chief progress has been in agree- 
‘ments with Saudi Arabia and Kuwait. They have agreed 
to give a 56% share of profits to the former and 57% 
to the latter. Japan has ne colonial record to live 
down in the Middle East, has taken no position between 
East and West in Middle East conflicts; & is therefore 
a handy third force to which the new Arab nationalism 
can turn as an alternative to both the East and the 
Communists. 

(Joseph Ze Ready, "Oil and the New Japan", US NAVAL 
INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, Jan 59) 
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JAPANESE DEFENSE 


Because the bulk of Japan's present armament is fur- 
nished by the US govt...the scale of Japan's defense 
industry remains small. Apart from aircraft produc- 
tion, there is practically no independent manufacture 
of defense items. 


Military aircraft production is limited to the 133 
trainer & the F86 jet interceptor. Present orders 
(involving 25 companies with 300 subcontractors) for 
210 and 300 craft respectively will be completed by 
March, 1960. Outlook is for little production for 20 
months beyond that date until newer planes ere in full 
production. 


The Japanese Defense Board has let research & develope 
ment contracts for a variety of guided missiles: air- 
tomair, ground-toeair, & anti-tank. But government 
expenditures on research have been modest. 


Breakedown of 1958-59 defense budget shows 43% of the 
total goes to eircraft, 16% to naval craft (including 

2 15% to "fuel, etc.", 6% to electro-communicatim, 
& 13% to wehicles, "experimental items," weapons, and 
machinery combined. 

("Defense Industry", THE ORIENTAL ECONOMIST, Tokyo, 

Jan 59) 


EUROPEAN CONVERTIBILITY PLEASES JAPANESE BUSINESS 


Japanese international trade should improve as a re- 
sult of the decision of Great Britain & the nations 

of western Europe to decontrol their foreign exchange. 
By not having to worry about specific currency holdings, 
a Japanese business can trade wherever terms are most 
favorable. The Japanese view is "freer exchange means 
freer and bigger world trade." 

("Protectionism Whither?", THE ORIENTAL ECONOMIST, 
Tokyo, Feb 59) 


JAPANESE BUDGET 


According to Wall Street Journal, the Yen 
X) is officially $.0028) 


The Japanese government's prospective budget for fis- 
cal 1959-60 calls for defense expenditures of ¥153,600 
million, up ¥7,500 million from 1958-59, ¥16,000 
million more will go for "construction of war vessels 

& aircraft." This is offset by a reduction of ¥8,500 
million in the expense for facilities for the US force, 
the expense for the military advisory group, and the 
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Japanese joint defense expenses. Defense spending is 
almost 11% of the budget--about the same per cent as 
1958-59. 


Largest increases in the new budget are for social 
security & education. 

("Budget Plan for Fiscal 1959", THE ORIENTAL ECONOMIST, 
Tokyo, Feb 59) 


JAPAN*S ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 


A report by Japan's Economic Planning Agency makes an 
optimistic forecast about Japanese economy for fiscal 
1959. It estimates the gross national product in 1959 
will be $29,894 million, an increase of 5.5% It also 
predicts that Japan will have a favorable foreign trade 
balance of $160 million & an increase of 740,000 in 
employment in 1959. ‘ 
("Economic Outlook for 1959", JAPAN REPORT, Washington, 
Dec 15, 58) 


JAPAN'S BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


"The absence of acute depression in the wake of a 
business recession which prevailed in Japan for the 
past year or so is attirubted to 2 major factors--the 
continued increase in individual consumer spending & 
the hike of financial spending by the Government & 
lecal public bodies." 


Outlook for 19593: Continued increases in consumer 
spending & inventory build-up as well as government 
expenditures. Equipment investment will taper off. 
Inflation is not considered likely. 

Indicators", THE ORIENTAL ECONOMICS, Tokyo, 
Feb 59 


KOREA'S INTERNAL POLITICS 


The fight for the 1960 elections has already begun 

in Korea. Last December the ruling Liberals pushed ‘ 
through 22 bills while the opposing Democrats were 
detained by the police. Equipped with "emergency" 
powers, the government is now in a position to curb 
the press & suppress the opposition. President Rhee 
has the power to postpone the creation of an Upper 
House & to encroach upon the independence of the ju- 
diciary. The Democrats feel that they must prevent 
Mr. Rhee from having his way if democracy is to sure 
vive in Korea. The Liberals, on the other hand, seem 
to be determined to win the 1960 elections, and it is 
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unlikely that they will be able to do so without re- 
sorting to "emergency" powers. 

(Korea's Clouded Crystal Ball", THE ECONOMIST, London, 
Feb 7, 59) 


LAOS* NEW DIRECTION 


Like Burma and Pakistan, Laos has now dispensed with 
parliamentary government. Premier Phoui Sananikone 
has been granted special powers for one year by the 
national assembly. He has undertaken to draft a new 
constitution & to hold fresh general elections after 
the approval of the constitution. This emergency 
measure stems not from the internal situation but from 
external threats. Internally, with Crown Prince 
Savang behind the scenes, timely reforms have been in- 
stituted, an anti-Communist national association has 
been formed, & the influence of the Communist minority 
in the govt. has been checked. Externally, however, 
the Communist army in north Vietnam is reported to have 
crossed the Laotian border at several points. Democe 
racy seemed too fragile to meet the menace, and this 
called for a strong government. However, Mr. Phoui 
hardly looks like a dictator, and Prince Savang may 
fill the job. 

("Missing, One Dictator", THE ECONOMIST, Jan 24, 59) 


PAKISTAN: INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


With the rapid shift from agricultural to industrial 
economy, the transplanted worker faces meny problems. 
The educated people who are supervisors in the mill 
studied do not identify with the mill and are there 
only because no better jobs are available. They try 
to get to "civilization" in Dacca on days off to come 
pensate for week-long contact with 100-200 illiterate, 
rural-bred workers under their supervision. The work- 
ers attempt to retain their rural ties and values (& 
keep their land, if any) and thus are torn between two 
loyalties. Management is conservative & unimaginative 
and is barely beginning to work on problems cf worker 
frustration and anxiety. 

(Zaid: S. N. Hafeez, "Problems of Human Relations in 
ge 5 in Pakistan", JOURNAL OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY, 
Feb 59 : 
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PART SIX: LATIN AMERICA 


DEVELOPMENT BANK CRITICIZED 


The US reversed itself in August, 1958, by announcing 
supoort for an intereAmerican development bank. A re- 
port prepared for the OAS reflects the view that the 

US "owes" Latin America an undiminished capacity toim-~ 
port & fails to stress that that capacity must be earned. 
Lending policies proposed in the report provide ways of 
avoiding presently available private funds for sound 
projects. The new bank would use more liberal standards 
for assessing capacity to repay than those now used by 
Exim Bank or the World Bank. If the US supports the 
new agency it would be proliferating institutions for 
proliferation's sake. 

(Virgil Salera, "Inter-American Development Bank - I", 
INTER-AMERICAN ECONOMIC AFFAIRS, V. 12, No. 3, Winter 58) 


LATIN AMERICAN AGRICULTURE LAGS 


Although particular products (e.g. coffee & wool) have 
been in surplus, LatineAmerican agricultural production 
has lagged in the postewar period. With agricultural 
output in 1957-1958 at 54% above prewar, population 
growth has left per capita farm output below prewar. 
Only 5% of the land area of Latin America is presently 
cultivated, as compared with 7% for the world, 21% for 
the US, and 37% for Europe. Yield per acre is low & 
much capital is needed. With govt. programs some coun- 
tries (Mex., Ecuador, Nicaragua, & El Salvador) have 
succeeded in increasing per capita output by more than 
40% above prewar. But in other countries (Argentina, 
Chile, Paraguay, & Uruguay) per capita production has 
fallen. 3 countries are nearly self-sufficient in food 
(Argentina, Mex., & the Dominican Republic), but Chile 
& Bolivia must import over 25% of their food supply. 
("Agriculture & Growth,'' LATIN-AMERICAN BUSINESS HIGH- 
LIGHTS, 4th Quarter, 1958) 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT UP 


Foreign capital investment in Latin America has more 
than doubled in recent years. In 1957 the net inflow 
reached $2.2 billion--more than 1/5 of the total capital 
invested in the area. Western Europe is playing an 
increasingly important role as supplier of this capital. 
("Latin-American Trends", Ibid.) 
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ARGENTINA 


Agreements have been signed between Argentina oil monopoly 
(YPF) & Esso of New Jersey & Royal Dutch-Shell. As with 
the contracts already signed, Argentina would retain title 
to any oil produced & all petroleum would remain in the 
country. The Shell contract is exceptional in granting 
title to the company to 50% of the oil produced. 

("Argentina", HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, Dec 58) 


President Frondizi of Argentina continued his program of 
contracting with foreign oil companies in the face of 
strikes by Communist and Peronisteled unions. Although 
meny of the contracts were with US companies, Russia con- 
conluded a $100 million loan to pay for Russian technicians 
& equipment in Argentina's oil development program. In 
roe Argentina will ship wool, hides & tannin to Russie. 
Ibid. 


BOLIVIA 


As a $12 million pipeline was completed by a US company 
and as ten other US firms carried on exploration for Bo- 
livian oil reserves, oil workers successfully struck to 
come under Bolivia's generous social security code. 
The petroleum workers had been excluded as part of the 
government's effort to attract foreign investment. 


The US, already supporting the expensive social security 
system with cash & loans, is being asked for more aid. 
("Bolivia"™, HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, Nov 58) 


BRAZIL 


At a meeting of the Committee of 21 toconsider ways of 
improving Latin American economies, the Brazilian delegate 
suggested a minimum target of $480 per capita income by 
1980. Since population grows at 2% a year in the area, 
he proposed an increase of 4.5% per year in productivity 
--or a rise from $52 billion in 1957 to $154 billion in 
1980. The need for greater exports might, he argued, 
necessitate trade with Soviet bloc countries. 


This declaration was criticized in Brazil as an irre- 
sponsible threat & led President Kubitschek to reiter- 
ate that Brazil will not resume diplomatic or trade 
relations with the USSR. 


Brazil produced 67,000 vehicles in 1958 & was expected 
to double that number in 1959. Restrictions on imports, 
tax concessions, & favorable exchange rates have been 
employed to attract automotive plants to Brazil. Four 
major US companies have invested in plant facilities & 
some have already turned out automobiles. 

("Brazil", HISPANIC MERICAN REPORT, Nov and Dec 58) 
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CHILE 


The Communist Party of Chile held an open Congress as it 
continued efforts to bring center parties intoa "nation- 
al liberation front." The Socialists, already joined 
with the Communists in a popular front, wish to restrict 
such alliances to working-class parties. 


A new Chilean National Labor Confederation with over 100 
affiliated unions & 60,000 members voted to join the 
Inter-American Regional Labor Organization (ORIT), thus 
allying itself against the Communist-led labor movement. 
("Chile", HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, Nov 58) 


Although national production in Chile has not kept pace 
with population increases, iron ore production is an ex- 
ception. 1958 production came to about 4,000,000 tons. 
Oil production, another exception, totaled 885,000 
cubic meters. 

("Chile", HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, Dec 58) 


COLOMBIA 


The Latin American Bishops' Council (CELAM) came out in 
favor of "flexible democracy" rather than authoritarian 
government. The Council is also concerned with the 
shortage of priests and the growth of Protestantism in 
the Americas. 

("Colombia", HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, Nov 58) 


COSTA RICA ENDS FLAGS OF CONVENIENCE 


Costa Rica has ended the practice of "flags of conven- 
ience." The registrations of foreign ships seeking tax 
advantages in Costa Rica have been cancelled. Costa 
Rica has no ships of her own, but the measure will 
lower the flag on some 200 foreign-cwned vessels. 
("Costs Rica", HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, Nov & Dec 58) 


COSTA RICA'S SEPARATION 


Costa Rican reluctance to join in comwoperative political 
action with neighbors isa major factor in repested fail- 
ures to create a single Central American government. 
This separatism began in the colonial & post independence 
period. Between the 1780's & 1824 Costa Rica leerned to 
protect its interests & realized that these did not al- 
ways lie with Central America. While wars & turbulence 
have burdened the other 4 countries, Costa Rica has re- 
mained serenely on the edge of Central American affairs. 
(Thomas L. Karnes, "The Origins of Costa Rican Federal- 
ism,'' THE AMERICAS, Vol. XV, No. 3, Jan 59) 


CUBA 


Some 40 American public relations companies have ale 
ready approached Castro to solicit the Cuban public re- 
lations account in the US. Charges by Congressman Adam 
Clayton Powell that McCann-Erikson, which had Batista's 
account, helped keep him in power were met by the Agen- 
cy's statement that they promoted the tourist trade, not 
the regime. Powell told a reporter that he had recom- 
mended to Castro that Cuba obtain first a lobbyist, then 
a lawyer, & then a public relations & advertising firm. 
(PRINTER'S INK, Feb 6, 59) 


EL SALVADOR 


A joint meeting of the legislatures of the Central 
American countries is planned for early 1959. Described 
as another step toward Central American unity, the 
meeting will consider the possibility of uniform leg- 
islation for the 5 countries. 

("#1 Salvador", AMERICAN HISPANIC REPORT, Dec 58) 


GUATEMALA 


Guatemalan forces, under orders to attack foreign fish- 
ing vessels found within the l12=emile limit claimed by 
Guatemala, strafed some Mexican boats and reportedly 
killed and wounded a number of sailors. This led to a 
diplomatic exchange between the 2 countries, with Mexico 
noting "the gravity of the situation" & Guatemala hop- 
ing that firm action would "end these abuses & depra- 
dations." 


Communism, still a political issue in Guatemala, has 
caused a split in the leftist Revolutionary Party. 
During its national convention the PR expelled 70 
"extremists, including a minister in the cabinet of 
former President Arbenz Guzman. The Guatemalan govern- 
ment has deported a number of PR members, also because 
of "extremist tendencies." 

("Guatemala", AMERICAN HISPANIC REPORT, Dec 58) 


The Central American Multilateral Treaty for Free Trade 
& Economic Integration, drawn up by ministers from the 
5 Central American countries, has now been ratified by 
Guatemala. The agreement provides for an interchange 
of products, a commerce commission, rules of interna- 
tional transit, industrial integration, & settlement of 
disputes. The agreement will go into effect when two 
other countries have ratified it. 

("Guatemala," Ibid., Nov and Dec, 58) 
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MEXICAN OIL FACILITIES EXPAND 


Pemex, Mexico's government oil monopoly, has expanded 
facilities enough to provide a normal supply of petrol- 
eum for the northern part of the country. It is hoped, 
therefore, that oil imports may be further reduced. 
("Mexico", Ibid., Nov 58) 


CONSERVATIVE CARDINAL 


The appointment of a conservative archbishop as Mexi- 
co's first cardinal was interpreted as an implied rebuff 
against Mexico's official antieclerical policy. 
"Mexico", Ibid., Nov 58 ) 


AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY LAUNCHED 


The Lockheed-Azcarate firm plans to construct light 
airplanes in Mexico under Lockheed supervision. This 
would be the first airplane factory in Latin America. 
("Mexico", Ibid., Dec 58) 


MEXICAN TEXTBOOKS EMPHASIZE THE SECULAR 


Official Mexican textbooks show that, while grudging 
recognition is given to the contributions of the Church 
in early explorations, the education of Indians & other 
missionary activities, on controversial questions of 
Churchestate relationships a position adverse to that 
of the Church is almost invariably taken. It is noted 
that these textbooks become increasingly silent as the 
most recent periods of Church-state relationship are 
treated. - 

(Richard Blaine McCornack, "Attitudes Towards Religious 
Matters in Mexican School History Textbooks," THE 
AMERICAS, XV, 3, Jan 59) 


MORE DEMOCRACY IN MEXICO 


While the form of Mexican govt. seems like other Latin 
American systems, revolutionary changes in the past few 
decades have altered the substance of the social struc- 
ture, representative decision-making, and the political 
culture. The institutionalization of interest groups 
explains the recent manifestations of democracy more 
than does the action of the official party itself. Thus 
the interests of finance, commerce, & large agriculture 
have been enhanced even though these groups are excluded 
from membership in the official party. This has been 
done through dealings with the bureaucracy & its many 
components. The chambers of commerce & the industrial 
chambers provide regular channels for getting consensus 
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within a branch of commerce or industry & for seeking 
concessions from the govt. The importance of thesesemi- 
official trade federations underscore the non-authori- 
terian nature of Mexican society. 

(Frank R. Brandenburg, "Organized Business in Mexico", 
INTER-AMERICAN ECONOMIC AFFAIRS, XII, #3, Winter 58) 


PANAMA 


Panama enacted a law extending the limit of territorial 
waters from 3 to 12 miles. The US is concerned because 
the law would give Panama control over 9 miles beyond 
the 3 miles under US control at either end of the Canal, 
& might lead the Panamanians to impede shipping. Al- 
though Panama guarantees the right of innocent passage, 
the US State Department has protested that the claim 

is invalid under international law. 

("Panama", HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, Dec 58) 


PERU 


At the Geneva conference of producers of lead & zinc, 
Peru & Mexico abandoned efforts to secure voluntary re- 
ductions in the production of these metals when Canada 
refused to negotiate. ("Peru', Ibid., Nov 58) 


PUERTO RICO UNIQUE 


The rapid growth of per capita production in Puerto 

Rico (twice US rate of growth) has been largely due to 
industrialization promoted by the govt. Its provision 
of overhead facilities, & tax & other incentives, have 
succeeded in attracting substantial investment. Growth 
is also facilitated by PR's special relationship to the 
US--e.g., absence of fed'l taxes, membership in the US 
legal, monetary, & tariff area, & opportunities for emi- 
gration. The growth is expected to continue & should 
create enough local savings for productive investment. 
This solution is not applicable in other under-developed 
areas not enjoying such unique relationships with the US. 
(Rolf Hayn, "Puerto Rico's Economic Growth, INTER- 
AMERICAN ECONOMIC AFFAIRS, XII, #3, Winter 1958) 


URUGUAY 


The surprise defeat of the Colorado Party last Nov is 
not expected to change Uruguay's traditional alignment 
with the West. Reaction against domestic economic 
policies, excessive govt. controls, & a runaway infla- 
tion brought the Blancos to power for the lst time in 
93 years.Closertrade ties with Russia are expected. 

A key Blanco leader, however, used his influence to 
block a trade agreement with Red Chine. 

("Uruguay", HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, Nov 58) 
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PART SEVEN 
SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL POTENTIAL 


SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT FOR RADIATION DAMAGE 


Five of six Yugoslavs who suffered severe radiation dam- 
age after a reactor accident in Belgrade have apparently 
been saved by bone marrow transplants performed at the 
Curie Institute in. Paris. 


This is the first attempt at such treatment. The present 
outlook is good. This goes not provide an answer to the 
treatment of war-time large scale radiation injuries, 
since bone marrow is harder to store & collect than blood. 
("News Roundup", NUCLEONICS, XVII, 2, Feb 1959, p. 28) 


RECLAMATION OF DESERTS 


Some "deserts" (that is, infertile areas) can in fact 
sustain life & be food-eproductive areas. Problems arise 
not from the lack of water but from the lack of the 
minute quantities of zinc, copper, molybdenum, & other 
elements. The role of these elements in nutrition is 
just now being learned. They can be as essential to nu- 
trition as vitamins & may be classed with vitamins as 
micronutrients. Since they are needed in tiny quanti- 
ties, sometimes as little as one ounce per acre, it is 
possible to supply them artificially & therefore reclaim 
huge areas of now infertile lands. This is now being 
done in Australia with great success. 

(A. J. Anderson & E. J. Underwood, "Trace Element Deserts," 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, Jan 59, p. 97) 


PROPOSED MINITRACK LINE 


An eastewest fence of 4 Minitrack stations, stretching 
from western Europe across the Atlantic and the North 
American continent to Alaska, is an immediate goal of 
the National Aeronautics & Space Administration." This 


new fence will enable NASA to track satellites of all i 


inclinations, including polar orbits. 
(Paul Means, "NASA Plans Include East-West Minitrack 
Fence," MISSILES AND ROCKETS, March 2, 1959) 


WHITHER ATOMIC WASTE? 


In heerings before the joint committee on atomic energy, 
the AEC has been praised by many witnesses for its hand- 
ling of the disposal of atomic waste, but no solutions 
now in use will serve if the expansion of atomic energy 
based industry continues at the expected rate. 

lag ~ Fa Science", SCIENCE, V. 129, 3346, Feb 13, 59, 
pe 375 
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ATOMIC POWER PLANTS SOON COMPETITIVE 


We are entering the 2nd generation of nuclear power 
plants. Capital costs per kilowattehour have fallen 
sharply but are still twice as high as conventional 


lam- | steam plants. An additional 30% decrease is expected 
itly in the near future due to engineering improvements & 
1e increases in size. 

Boiling water reactors may achieve extremely low capi- 
sent tal costs for small installations in the next 5 years, 
the but are still experimental. By 1962 atom power will be 
: as cheap as coal power in Britain. 

D1 ood. 


problems of using nuclear energy are being met, though 
‘ perhaps with insufficient attention to the cumulative 
genetic dangers for the entire population. Fusion 


3) | No shortage of reserves seems likely and the safety 


t power is unlikely to be important for at least 2 de- 

ise cades. It will take at least 10 years to determine whe- 
ther it is even possible,using our present approaches. 

er (Cockeroff, "Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy", SCIENCE, 

S Vol. 129, 3344, Jan 30, 1959, pe 240) 

nu- 

S AEC BUDGET 

- The Budget Bureau and the Joint Congressional Committee 

on ; on Atomic Energy are likely to meet head on in a dispute 


3 over the size of the AEC research & development program. 


The Bureau has ordered no increase in spendings for fise- 
serts,' cal year 1960 over 1959. The Committee will certainly 
fight for expansion. The AEC is in the middle, but may 
be able to coecperate with the Committee despite Budget 
Bureau and Presidential opposition to increased spending. 
("News Roundup", NUCLEONICS, XVII, 2, Feb 1959, ps 21) 
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PART EIGHT 
THE PROCESSES OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


IAEA INEFFECTIVE 


International programs for peaceful uses of atomic en- 
ergy take 3 forms: bilateral arrangements, multilateral 
regional arrangements, & the Internat'l Atomic Energy 
Agency. The US, Great Britain, & the USSR sponsor bi- 
lateral arrangements. Regional cooperation has been ini- 
tiated by Euratom, the Eurcpean Nuclear Energy Agency 

of OEEC, & the Joint Nuclear Research Institute of the 
Communist states. Plans call for similar programs in 
Latin America sponsored by OAS & in South Asia within 
the framework of the Colombo Plan. The role of the 
IAEA in regard to developmental programs has been dis- 
appointing, especially to proponents of American leader- 
ship in this field since it was President Eisenhower who 
originated the idea of the Agency in 1953. The Agency 
heving started slowly has not been able to compete in 
terms of leadership or planning with the bilateral and 
regional programs. 

(D. F. Cavers, "International Cooperation in the Peace- 
ful Uses of Atomic Energy", VANDERBILT LAW REVIEW, XII, 
No. 1, Dec 1958, pp. 17-49.) 


RECIPROCITY IN TROOP IMMUNITY? 


There has been considerable legal interest in the im- 
munity of American troops abroad from the jurisdiction 
of receiving states under the terms of the NATO Status 
of Forces Agreement, but little attention has been di- 
rected to the reverse problem of immunity of foreign 
troops from the jurisdiction of the US as the receiving 
state. The possibility of conflicts of jurisdiction 
between a sending state & the US exists & is rendered 
more complex because of the federal system of govt. The 
federal govt. should act to implement Articles IV, VII, 
& X of the NATO Status of Forces Agreement so that other 
parties to the Agreement can be assured that their troops 
will have the same rights in the US that American troops 
have in Europe. Implementation is also necessary so 
that federal & state officials in the US will be able to 
determine the scope of their authority & responsibility 
under the Agreement. 

(Robert B. Ellert, "The United States as a Receiving 
State", DICKINSON LAW REVIEW, LIII, 2, Jan 59, 75-106) 


INTERNATIONAL LAW OF SPACE 


The 4th dimension of "tempo", the new factor of speed, 
must be reckoned with today. One dilemma posed by this 
dimension is the necessity of establishing rules for the 
development & use of outer space. While some authori- 
ties prefer to avoid a strict delimitation of jurisdic. 
tion at the present stage of penetration of outer space, 
others favor the adoption of rules now as the bases for 
more elaborate regulation as future need dictates. It 

is suggested that the International Astronautical Federa- 
tion, a non-governmental association of scientific organi- 
zations in 25 states, be charged with the task of pre- 
paring a draft code for the utilization of space with a 
view to submitting it to an internat'l conference of 
states within the next few years. By planning now, it 
will be possible to avoid power conflicts in this area 

in the future. 

(Kenneth B. Keating, "Reaching for the Stars: Space 

Law and the New Fourth Dimension", AMERICAN BAR ASSO- 
CIATION JOURNAL, XLV, 1, Jan 1959, 54-57) 


HOSTILE EXPEDITIONS 


The duty of a state to prohibit the use of its territory 
as a base of operations for hostile military expeditions 
or movements directed against other states has come to 
be recognized by states as a general principle of inter- 
national law. There is considerable latitude, however, 
in the interpretation of this principle, as the presence 
of "volunteers" from "neutral states" in both the Spanish 
Civil War & the Korean War would indicate. The enforce- 
ment of the principle. now depends upon the stringency of 
the law & practice of individual states. To make the 
principle effective, there must be established in inter- 
national law a rule to the effect that the existence of 
hostile expeditions or similar volunteer movements con- 
stitutes an international delinquency for which the 
state countenancing such activities must be held inter- 
nationally responsible. 

(Manuel R. Garcia-Mora, "International Law and the Law 
of Hostile Military Expeditions", FORDHAM LAW REVIEW, 
XXVII, 3, Autumn 1958, 309-331) 


TOWARD ONE SYSTEM OF PUBLIC ORDER 


The universality of international law is often stated as 
a basic norm when, in fact, such a norm can hardly be 
posited in the face of the present diversity of systems 
of public order. It is the task of scholars today to 
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make systematic studies of these several systems of 
public order with a view to determining the rationale 

of such orders, &, by elucidation of differing view- 
points, to bringing about that basic understanding which 
will open the way to the establishment of a single sys- 
tem of public order founded on respect for human dignity. 
(Myres S. McDougal & Harold D. Lasswell, "The Identifi- 
cation and Appraisal of Diverse Systems of Public Order", 
— JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL LAW, LIII, 1, Jan 59, 
1-29 ; 


COMPULSORY JURISDICTION 


Criticism of the limitation of the compulsory jurisdice- 
tion of the International Court of Justice by unilateral 
state action has increased since the invocation of "Auto- 
matic reservations" by Norway in the Case of Certain 
Norwegian Loans and by the US in its preliminary objec- 
tion to the Court's jurisdiction in the Interhandel Case. 
Some modification of the present terms of US acceptance 
of compulsory jurisdiction which would meet the argu- 
ments of the opponents and proponenets of the Connally 
Amendment should be considered. One possibility would 
be the establishment here of a commission of experts in 
internat'l law who would review any case in which US 
domestic jurisdiction was at issue before the case was 
submitted to the Court. Another possibility would be 
American acceptance of compulsory jurisdiction without 
qualification in regard to questions involving treaty 
relations but continuation of the reservation with re- 
gard to questions concerning American acceptance of 
principles of customary internat'l law. These alterna- 
tives are not flawless, but they do meet some of the ob- 
jections to "automatic reservations". 

(Editorial note: "Alternative Reservations to the 
Compulsory Jurisdiction of the International Court of 
Justice", HARVARD LAW REVIEW, LXXII, 4, Feb 1959, 749-760) 


UN NEEDS BUDGET REFORM 


Although the UN has never handled large sums of money 
by comparison with national budgets, the small contri- 
butions have often been given grudgingly with many 
overtones of "waste." This attitude may arise from the 
fact that the present budgetary system fails to provide 
the kinds of information most useful to a government 
representative. It is difficult to calculate & criti- 
cize the real costs of the UN under the present system. 
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A more cogent presentation might be achieved by means of 
(1) a consolidation of the budgets of the specialized 
agencies & the UN and (2) program budgeting with per- 
formance units. 

(Gerard J. Mangone and Arnand kK. Srivastava, "Budget- 
ing for the United Nations,” INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION, 
XII: 473-485, Autumn 1958) 


A UN COURT OF CLAIMS? 


Even though the special judicial institutions governing 
private law disputes with the UN are not highly devel- 
oped, the present methods appear to be generally ade- 
quate as compared to the situation in national govern- 
ments. The experience so far does not indicate the 

need for a specially established court for hearing 
claims. If the future operations of internat'l agencies 
give rise to more diversified & more numerous private 
claims, it may become necessary to establish a special 
tribunal. 

(Alice Ehrenfeld, "United Nations Imnuunity Distinguished 
From Sovereign Immunity,'' PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN 
SOCIETY OF INTERNATIONAL LAW, 52: 88-94, 1958) 
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PART NINE: NOTES ON THEORY 


INDIRECT POPULATION CONTROL 


Universal adoption of planned parenthood does not auto- 
matically lead to a cessation of population growth. If 
the rest of the world accepted birth-control and chose 

the average family sizes now preferred in Western coun- 
tries, population growth would continue at nearly pres- 

ent rates. 


Since, however, continuous growth at present rates in- 
vites catastrophe, some new controls must be instituted. 
Estimates of the world's populationecapacity range from 
27 to 50 billion. At a 1% rate of growth, capacity may 
be reached in under 300 years; taking into account the 
present 1.6% growth rate, it might be reached by 2100 A.D. 


Voluntary controls on family size do not guarantee a 
stable population, but merely that populations expand 

at uneven rates. Alternatives include a system of im- 
posed abortions or strict centralized control of births. 
Another answer lies in finding new social roles for woe 
men in occupations which neither require nor assume 
parenthood. The idea is not novel (monasteries and con- 
vents, domestic servants, nurses, teachers). The key to 
planning for population equilibrium is to have a large 
enough fraction of the total choose to continue in occu- 
pations which presume infertility. 

(Richard L. Meier, "Concerning Equilibrium in Human 
Population", SOCIAL PROBLEMS, VI, 2, Fall 58, 163-75) 


PERSONALITY AND DECISION-MAKING 


A group of 28 AF enlisted men and 34 college students 
were presented with a betting situation that allowed a 
great variety of probabilities and pay-offs. All ine 
formation was givn on the probabilities, etc., but no 
guide for policy was given, since that would have in- 
troduced the variable of individuel responses to au- 
thority. Collece students tended to prefer low pay-off, 
high probability risks, while the airmen took high pay- 
off, lower probability chances. Personality tests showed 
those favoring low pay-off, high probability, were sige 
nificantly higher in middle-class values in all realms 
of personality. 

(Alvin Scodel and others, "Some Personality Correlates 
of Decision-Making Under Conditions of Risk, BEHAVIORAL 
SCIENCE, January 1959) 
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LIMITED WAR PROSPECTS 


The danger of war is no longer entirely in the form of 
Soviet military aggression. A real threat of warfare 
is latent in arees of intense national pressure. This 
threat has become evident in Hungary, Iran, Jordan, 
Lebanon, etc. 


The US is no longer in a position to threaten retalia- 
tion if confronted by an act of aggression, because she 
will herself be confronted with "retaliation." Limited 
war is therefore more than ever a possibility, with or 
without nuclear weapons. 

(H. I. Macdonald, "Disengagement Reconsidered,"' INTER= 
NATIONAL JOURNAL, Toronto, Winter 1958-59) 


MILITARISM NOT LIKELY 


As society & organization have grown more complex, 
bureaucracy has generally become less direct, arbitrary 
& authoritarian. Changes in the military--usually cone 
sidered the prototype of bureaucracy--prove the bove 
hypothesis. The direction of the changes is from dome 
ination to manipulation. The development of new weape 
ons, automation of warfare, the demands of technical 
expertise and an emphasis on individual initiative all 
have contributed to this trend in the Military. 


Conclusion: "Even with professional amnies...there can 
be no possibility of a return to earlier forms of mili- 
tary authority, although one common response to the 
strains of change is an effort to reconstitute past 
arrangements..." 

(Morris Janowitz, "Changing Patterns of Organizational 
Authority: The Military Establishment", ADMINISTRATIVE 
SCIENCE QUARTERLY, III, 4, March, 1959, 473-93) 


SELF-SUFFICIENCY IMPOSSIBLE FOR US 


The US has moved closer to autarchy than any other nae 
tion except the USSR. New developments, however, fore- 
tell the beginning of greater reliance on foreign coune 
tries. At the present time, 24 out of 26 key metals 
must be imported, at least in part. By 1975, dependence 
on foreign sources for these same metals will range from 
25% to 100%. Last year nearly 25% of iron ore utilized 
was imported; by 1975, 40% will be brought in from abroad 
Unless there is a breakthrough, sither with regard to 
nuclear processes or the utilization of shale oil, there 
is a strong likelihood that energy sourcess will not be 
sufficient either. While progress has been made in re- 
ducing dependence in some cases, the overall trend is 
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toward importation of goods from abroad. This, in 
turn, suggests we should turn our minds toward the 
facilitation of international trade. 

(Re Rea Jackson, "Will We Soon be a Have-Not Nation?", 
THINK, Feb 1959) 


DIS ENGAGEMENT 


Though Gen. Norstad opposes disengagement on military 
grounds, it is a political question. If Churchill the 
politician rather than Eisenhower the general had pre- 
vailed in 1945, there would be no Berlin crisis today. 
Disengagement might hurt the Soviets more than the 
West. The Hungarian revolt followed a Soviet proposal 
to withdraw Russian troops.) If the West proposed it 
and the Soviets were unwilling to chance it, the West 
would have won a resounding moral victory. 

(Editorial: "A Matter of Politics", DAILY MAIL, 

April 7, 1959) 


RELATION OF STRATEGY TO SITUATION 


Using game theory models for structuring a series of 
experiments demonstrating the effect of various defini- 
tions of the situation on player's choice of strategy, 
experimenters found that: a) communications exercised 
major impact on whether player uses trusting or un- 
trusting strategy; b) in some defined situations rational 
behavior is impossible; c) mutual trust is most likely 
to occur when each is positively oriented to other's 
welfare. But (& this is most crucial to world politics) 
mutual trust can occur in the absence of this orienta- 
tion by: a) knowing how others will respond, b) com- 
municating a procedure for handling violation of trust, 
c) exercising power to influence other's behavior in 
trusting direction, and d) presence of 3rd person whose 
losses are perceived as detrimental to players. 

(Morton Deutsch, "Trust and Suspicion", CONFLICT RESO- 
LUTION, Dec 58, 265-79) 


CAUSES OF LIMITED AND TOTAL WAR 


A comparison of Raymond Aron and Bertrand de Jouvenal 
on how war becomes total & forces at work for limited 
ware Aron emphasizes the impact of technology as the 
cause of total war and, doubting the possibility of dis- 
armament in the near future, calls for a western policy 
of graduated deterrence. Jouvenal sees aristocratic 
government as the force for limiting war, democracy 
tending toward total war (Aron 4S sagrees ). Both see 
solution in political terms, but neither is very 
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thorough or vigorous in discussing what the political 
solution might be. 

(Roy Pierce, "Political Power, Technology, and Total War: 
Two French Views," CONFLICT RESOLUTION, Dec 58, 321-38) 


KEY TO EX-COLONIAL POLITICS 


Nationalist political leaders of newly independent 
countries must retain popular support by offering wide 
participation in political life while also ruling as 
an oligarchyif they are to produce such benefits as 
more education, greater welfare, & increases in real 
income. 


Ultimately, the strength of a govt. is based upon its 
ability to promote social mobility, for that is the 
basic motivation for action in a developing society. 


Distribution of satisfaction may be in large measure 
initially accomplished thru taxation policy to ree 
apportion wealth. Important entrepeneurial activities 
are needed to provide economic growth & power & pres- 
tige positions in the system. Where this is done thru 
private means, govt. becomes less precarious, and the 
stake of the public in the system is enhanced. Where 
it is done purely by govt. means, govt. must control 
all aspects of social life where a potential opposi-~- 
tion can arise. 


Development also needs to provide tangible benefits; 
hence, considerable appropriations for social welfare. 


The nationalist political leaders can successfully 
meet these requirements where there is an open, fra- 
ternal mass party which faces nominal opposition within 
a parliamentary system with universal suffrage. In 
addition, there must be an effective civil service, 
plus progress in development. 

(David E. Apter, "Nationalism, Government, and Economic 
aay ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND CULTURAL CHANGE, 

Jan 59 
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